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‘NO VOICE HOWEVER FEEBLE LIFTED UP FOR TRUTH DIES,’— Whittier. 


DESTINY, or to Live 
for this Day ONLY! 


ALCOHOLIC DRINKS, TOBACCO. 


DISCIPLINE, SELF-DENIAL THE HIGHEST AND 
BEST IN THIS LIFE. 


| TA M DUMAS AND THE AVERAGE 

My * MAN AND HIS PLEASURES.— It 
; Wilt he has not some great ideal, such as a religious 

’/ illusion, a love for science, a craze for art, a 
passion for charity, one of those all-absorbing 
delights of the soul, he redescends into instinct, 
begins to live for the day passing over his head, 
and appeals to satisfactions of a gross nature, but 
prompt and certain. They will kill him perhaps, 
but what is it that does not in the long run kill? 
And since men must move towards death by what- 
ever road they take, why not select the pleasantest; 
and what matters it whether the end be reached 
a little sooner or a little later? Who knows 
even whether the short cut is not after all the 
best ?’ 


ch is human life, so gliding on; 
It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone!? 


DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE, 


XPERIENCE shows that POISONOUS ANILINE DYES, PINK or CHEMICALLY COLOURED 
SHERBET, or ACIDULATED SHERBET masked with SUGAR, HAZARDOUS BRAIN TIPPLES, or 

any form of PICK-ME-UP, Mild Ales, Port Wine, Dark Sherries, Sweet Champagne, Liqueurs and Brandies, 
are all very apt to disagree, while light white wines, and gin or old whisky, largely diluted with mineral water 
charged only with natural gas, will be found the least objectionable. ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ is peculiarly 
adapted for any constitutional weakness of the Liver. It possesses the power of reparation where digestion has 
been disturbed or lost through alcoholic drinks, fatty substances, or want of exercise, and places the invalid on 


the right track to health. If its Great Value in keeping the body in health were universally known no FAMILY 
WOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 


SE ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’—It is 

SIMPLE, SOOTHING, COOLING, RETRESH- 

ING, HEALTH-GIVING, and INVIGORATING in 
Health or Disease. 


HEADACHE AND ALMOST EVERY 
FORM OF DISEASE.—A gentleman 
writes :—‘ I bave used Eno’s *‘ Fruit Salt” in headaches 
and almost every form of disease for nearly twenty- 
five years. As a rule I found it everything I could 
wish ; its action was always natural, simple, soothing, 
yet potent when required, without hazardous torce, 
such as brafn-tipple, or pick-me-up in any form or 
condition (always did good, never any harm) Can be 
used for any length of time without the least danger. 

* Yours truly, TRUTH.’ 


D5; A. B. GRIFFITHS, F.R.S8. (Edin.), 
F.C.8., Member of the Chemical Societies of 
Paris and St. Petersburg, &c., &c., Author of * A Manual 
of Bacteriology,’ &c., &c., writes (unsolicited) :— 


* London, July 12, 1895. 

*I hereby certify that I have examined several 
samples of Eno’s ‘ Fruit Salt,’ and find that it is of 
uniform strength and of the highest state of purity. 
It is a valuable preparation of soothing, cooling, re- 
freshing, and invigorating properties. It is perfectly 
harmless, and. as itis an effervescent preparation, it is 
pleasant to take. I have no hesitation in saying that 
Eno’s ‘* Fruit Salt” is an excellent saline restorative 
aperient. 


‘(Signed) A. B. GRIFFITHS.’ 





CAUTION.— Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it 
you have been imposed on by a worthless and occasionally poisonous imitation. Prepared only at 


ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, S.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. 
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Congmans Hlagusine Literary and General Advertiser, 


ALL APPLICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS AND BILLS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 
Messrs. Lonamans & Oo., 39 PaATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C, 


OETZMANN & CO. 


62, 64, 67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, and 79 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Near Tottenham Court Road and Gower Street Station.) 
61 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN. 75 UNION STREET, RYDE. 


IGREAT CLEARANCE SALE 


COMMENCING MONDAY, OCTOBER 7th. 
SPECIAL SALE CATALOGUE (32 pages of Illustrations) POST FREE. 
Ba!) 
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VERY COMFORTABLE SETTEE, with wings, well upholstered BAMBOO 3-TRAY CAKE 
with spring pillow seat, covered in handsome tapestry ... ... ... STAND, with lacquer 
COMFORTABLE EASY CHAIR, to match... 2.0 6) cee cee oes panels, 5/9. 
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Most Delicious, Nutritious &requiring ro digestive effort. 
TINS 2/6 HALF TINS (same.es) 1/6 © 

SAVORY & MOORE,Lonpon. 
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BOHN'S LIBRARIES 


750 Volumes at 3s. 6d. or 5s, each, with a few exceptions. 


‘ Messrs. Bell are determined to do more than maintain the reputation of ‘‘ Bohn’s Libraries,” ’—GuUARDIAN. 
‘The imprint of Bohn’s Standard Library is a guarantee of good editing.’—Criric (N.Y.). 
‘Let me say, in passing, that you can hardly make a mistake in purchasing from Bohn’s Libraries, issued by 


Messrs. Bell. 


They consist of really standard works at very low prices, well bound, well printed, well edited, and 


a lasting satisfaction to the possessor.’—Dr. NIcou, in THE BRITISH WEEKLY, 


THE FOLLOWING IS A SELECTED LIST OF STANDARD WORKS :— 


Addison’s Works. 6 vols. each 3s, 6d. 
Antoninus, The Thoughts of M. Aure- 


lius. (LonG's Translation.) 3s, 6d, 


Bacon's Essays and Historical Works. 
ds. 6 


Bacon’s Novum Organum, &e. 5s. 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, and the 


Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 5s. 


Bjérnson’s Arne and the Fisher Lassie. 
‘Translated by W. H. Low, M.A. 


Boswell’s Life of ps monting me Tour 
in the Hebrides, &. (NAPIER.) 6 vols, each 


Bx. 6d, 

Brink (B. Ten). Early English Litera- 
ture. 2 vols. each 3s. 6d, 

Cervantes’ Don Quixote. 
3s. 6d. 

(Prof. 


Edited by T. AsHx. 


2 vols. each 


Chaucer’s Works. SKEAT.) 
4 vols. each 3s. 6d, 

Coleridge’s Works. 
6 vols, each 3s. 6d. 

Defoe’s Works. 7 vols. each 3s. 6d. 

Draper's Intellectual Development of 
Kurope, 2% vols. each 5s, 

Fielding’s Novels. Illustrated by Crurk- 
SHANK. Tom Jones, 2 vols. 7s.; Joseph 
Andrews, 4s. 6¢d.; Amelia, 5s. 

Gibbon’s Roman Empire. 


8s. 6d. 

Gil Blas. Illustrated by SmirRkKE and 
CKUIKSHANK. 6s, 
Goethe’s Works. 
Goethe’s Faust. 


with HAYWARD's Translation. 
C, A. BUCHHEM™. 5s, 


Goldsmith’s Works. 5 vols. each 3s. 6d. 
Grimm’s Tales. With Introduction by 


ANDREW LANG. 2 vols. each 3s, 6d. 


Guizot’s History of Civilization. 


8 vols. each 3s. 6d. 


7 vols. each 


14 vols. each 3s, 6d. 


Part I. The German Text, 
Revised by Dr. 





Hawthorne’s Works. 8 vols. each 3s. 64. | 


Hazlitt’s Essays. 7 vols. each 3s. 6d. 
Heaton’s Concise History of Painting. 


Kaited by Cosmo MonKHOUSK, 5s. 


Henderson's Select Historical Docu- | 


ments of tve Middle Ages. 5s, 


Hooper’s Waterloo. New Edition. With | 


Maps and Plaus. 3s, 67. 
Irving’s Works, 17 vols. each 3s. 6d. 


Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, Edited 
by Mrs. NAPI£R. 3 vols. each 3s, td. 


Josephus, The Works of. New Trans- 
lation by the Rev. A. R, SHILLETO, M.A. With 
Notes by Sir C. W. Wi1Lson, K.O.B. 5 vols. each 
3s. 6d. 

Lamartine’s History of the Girondists. 


3 vols, each 3s. 6d 


Lamb’s Works and Letters. 4 vols, 
eac 5. 
Lessing’s Laokoon, &c. (BEASLEY’s 


Translation.) 3s. 6d. 

Lessing’ 's Dramatic Works. 2 vols. 
each 3s. 6 

Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual. 
6 vols. each 


Michelet’s “Bistery of the French 


Revolution. 3s. 6d. 

Mignet’s History of the French Re- 
volution. 3s, 6d. 

Milton’s Poetical and Prose Works. 
7 vols. each 8s, 6d. 

Moliere’s Dramatic Works. 
lated by C. H. WALL. 3 vols. each 3s. 6d. 


Montagu: Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu’s Letters. W. Moy ‘lHoMAS's Editiou, Revised. 
2 vols. each 5s, 


North’s Lives of the Norths. Edited 
by the Rev. A. Jessop, U.D. 3 vols. each 3s. 6d. 

Plutarech’s Lives. Translated by STEWaRT 
and LONG. 4 vois. each 3s. 6d. 

Pope’s Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. 


With all FLAXMAN’S lilustrations, 2 vols, each os. 


Pope’s Poetical Works. Edited by Car- 
RUTHERS, 2 vols. each 5s, Illustrated. 

Prout’s (Father) Reliques. With Etch- 
ings by MAcLIsE. 5s, 

Racine’s Dramatic Works. Translated 
by R. B. BOSWELL. 2 vols. each 3s. 6d. 

Ricardo on the Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation. By Prof. GONNER. 5s. 

Schiller’s Works. 7 vols. each 3s. 6d. 

Spinoza’s Chief Works. Edited by 
Rk. H. M. ELWEs. 2 vols. each 5s. 


Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of 
Kuglsnu, 6 vols.; Mary Queen of Scots, 2 
vols. 3 end Tudor and Stuart Princesses. 


1 vo Hach 5s. 
Vasari’ s Lives of the Painters. (With 


New Appendix by Dr. RICHTER.) 6 Voie, each 3s. 6d. 


Young’s (Arthur) Travels in France. 
Kdited by M. BeTHAM EpWARDS. 33s, 6d 


Trans- 


Young’s (Arthur) Tour in Ireland. 


Edived by A. W. Hurron, 2 vols. each 3s, 6d, 


FULL CATALOGUES. POST FREE, 





anion: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 




















AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each may be obtained separately, uniformly bound, in One Vol. Crown 8vo. cloth, 63. 


THE LATEST ADDITION TO THE SERIES: 
SCYLLA OR CHARYBDIS? By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


By MARY LINSKILL. 


Tales of the North Riding. 

Between the Heather and the 
Northern Sea. 

In Exchange for a Soul. 

Cleveden. 

The Haven under the Hill. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Scylla or Charybdis? 
A Beginner. 
Mrs. Bligh. 
Cometh up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart! 
Joan. | N ancy. 
Not Wisely but Too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoughts. 
* Doctor Cupid.’ 
Belinda. | Alas! 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 
Basil Lyndhurst. 
Lover or FriendP 
Heriot’s Choice. 
ueenie’s ° 
nly the Governess, 
Nellie’s Memories. 
Not like Other Girls. 
Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Uncle Max. | Wee Wifie. 
Wooed and Married. - 
Mary St. John. | For Lilias. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
The Wooing o’t. 
Her Dearest Foe. 
Which Shall it Be? 
Look Before You Leap. 














The Three Clerks. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY 


Misunderstood. | Seaforth. 
Thrown Together. 








By MARIE CORELLI. 
The Soul of Lilith. 


Ardath. | Wormwood, 
A Romance of Two Worlds. 
__ Vendetta ! | Thelma. 





By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 


Uncle Silas. | Ina Glass Darkly. 
The House by the Churchyard. 





By Baroness TAUTPHEUS. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
From Moor Isles. 
The ‘First Violin.’ 
Borderland. 

Kith and Kin. | 


By W. E. NORRIS. 
Miss Shafto. Th . 
A Bachelor’s Siena anaes 
Major and Minor, 


By Lady G. FULLERTON. 
Too Strange not to be True. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Ought We to Visit HerP (Reprinting.) 
Leah: a Woman of Fashion, 

A Girton Girl. 

_ Susan Fielding. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 
Sir Charles Danvers. 

__Diana Tempest. 

By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 


Aunt Anne. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
My Lady Nobody. 
The Greater Glory. 
An Old Maid’s Love. 
The Sin of Joost Avelingh. 
*God’s Fool.’ 


By Mrs. RIDDELL. 


George Geith of Fen Court. 
Berna Boyle. 


By MARCUS CLARKE. 
For the Term of His Natural Life. 


By JANE AUSTEN. 
(The only Complete Edition.) 
Emma, 


Lady Susan, and The Wateons, 
Mansfield Park. 


Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion. 
Pride and Prejudice. 
Sense and Sensibility. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 


Breezie Langton. 


By Mrs. PARR. 
Adam and Eve. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye. 


Probation. 
Aldyth. 


























The Initials. | Quits! 
By E. WERNER. 
Success. | Fickle Fortune. 





By Mrs. NOTLEY. 


Olive Varcoe. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 








Messrs. LONGHANS & 60.'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


| ESS He ee 


The LIFE and TIMES of CARDINAL WISEMAN. 
By WILFRID WARD, Author of ‘William George Ward and the Catholic 
Revival.’ [In preparation. 


The LIFE of SIR ANDREW CLARK, Bart. M.D. LL.D. F.R.S. 
President of the Royal College ‘of Physicians of London, 
Physician to the London Hospital, &c. 


By MALCOLM MacCOLL, M.A. Canon Residentiary of Ripon, and W. H. 
ALLCHIN, M.D. F.R.C.P. &e. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, [Zn preparation, 


The LIFE of SIR HENRY HALFORD, Bart. G.C.H. M.D. F.R.S. 
President of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician to 
George III. George IV. William IV. and to Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria. 


By WILLIAM MUNK, M.D. F.S.A. Fellow and late Vice-President of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London. [Zn the press. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, 
M.A. LL.D. F.R.S. 


Written and Edited by his WIFE, [Zn the press. 


The LIFE of FORD MADOX BROWN. 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. With Reproductions of several of the Artist’s 
Pictures, [Zn preparation. 


The LIFE of JOSEPH WOLF, F.Z.S. Artist and Naturalist. 


By A. H. PALMER, Author of ‘ The Life of Samuel Palmer.’ With a Portrait in 
Photogravure, 40 Full-page Illustrations, and 29 in the Text, from some of Wolf's 
finest Works and Studies of Animals, 8vo. 21s. [Nearly ready. 


A list of the scientific and other books illustrated by the Artist will form an Appendix. 


The LIFE and TIMES of JOHN KETTLEWELL. With 
Details of the History of the Non-Jurors, 
By the Author of ‘ Nicholas Ferrar: his Household and his Friends.’ Edited, with 
an Introduction, by the Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A. Hon. Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Nearly ready. 


The a ate MORTON, ARCHBISHOP of CANTER- 


By R. I. WOODHOUSE, M.A. Rector of Merstham, Surrey. Cr. 8vo. 5s. [Ready. 


*,.* This book is an attempt to show the important position John Morton occupied as a 


maker of history in the reigns of Henry VI. Edward IV. Edward V. Richard III. and 
Henry VII. 


FRANCES MARY BUSS and HER WORK for EDUCATION. 


By ANNIE E, RIDLEY. With Portraits and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
[In the press. 


PIONEER WORK in OPENING the MEDICAL PROFESSION 
to WOMEN: Autobiographical Sketches. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, Crown 8vo. 6s. [Nearly ready. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London and New York, 

















SEELEY & €0.'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR THE AUTUMN OF 1895. 





EDINBURGH. Picturesque Notes by Ropert Lovis STEVENSON, 
New Illustrated Edition. With Eight Copper Plates and many other Iilustrations by 
T. HAMILTON CRAWFORD. Demy 8vo. in roxburgh binding, 16s, net. 


RAPHAEL: a Study of His Life and Work. By Junia CartwricHt 


(Mrs. Henry Ady). With Eight Plates and many minor Illustrations. Super royal 
8vo. cloth, gilt-top, 7s. 6d. 


THE SPECTATOR IN LONDON: Essays by Appison and 


STEELE. Illustrated by RALPH CLEAVER. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


COUNTRY STORIES. By Mary Russert Mirrorp. Illustrated 


by GEORGE Morrow. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


GILBERT HAMERTON. New and Cheaper Edition, with an entirely new set of 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


IMAGINATION IN LANDSCAPE. By Pamir Ginsert 


HAMERTON. With many Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Cloth, és. 


SOCRATES AND HIS _ DISCIPLES. By A. D. Goptey, 


Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE MASTER OF THE MUSICIANS: 2 Story of Handel 
= Times. By EMMA MARSHALL. With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. 


STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Part I: From 


Richard II. to Charles I. With Illustrations. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HORACE WALPOLE AND HIS WORLD. Edited by 


L. B, SEELEY. With Portrait. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FANNY BURNEY AND HER FRIENDS. Edited by L. B. 


SEELEY. New and Cheaper Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d, 


NOW READY. 
THE PORTFOLIO: ARTISTIC MONOGRAPHS. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 
October No. WILLIAM BLAKE. By Dr. GARNETT. 


WILD ENGLAND OF TO-DAY, and the Wild Life in it. 
By C. J. CornisH, Author of ‘ Life at the Zoo.’ Illustrated with Original Drawings 
by LANCELOT SPEED, and from Photographs. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


‘This volume is even more fascinating than its predecessor, “ Life at the Zoo.” ’—Wonk LD. 


THE WHITE KING’S DAUGHTER: 2 Story of the Princess 


Elizabeth. By EMMA MARSHALL. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
* Certainly among the most successful of Mrs, Marshall's romances.’—SPEcTATOR. 





London: SEELEY & CO., Limrrep, 46, 47, and 48 Essex Street, Strand. 








Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The RED COCKADE: an Historical Romance. 
By STANLEY WEYMAN, Author of ‘ The Gentleman of France.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[On December 1. 
GATHERING CLOUDS: a Tale of the Days of St. Chrysostom. 
By FREDERICK W. FARRAR, D.D. Dean of Canterbury. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
[Nearly ready. 
The STARK MUNRO LETTERS: being a Series of Sixteen 
Letters, written by J. Stark Munro, M.B. to his friend and 
former fellow-student, Herbert Swanborough, of Lowell, 
Massachusetts, during the Years 1881-1884. 


Edited and Arranged by A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of ‘ Micah Clarke’ &c. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette on Title. Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Ready. 


JOAN HASTE: a Novel. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. With 20 Illustrations by F. 8. Witson. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
[ Ready. 


A MONK OF FIFE: a Romance of the Days of Jeanne d’Arc. 


Done into English, from the Manuscript in the Scots College of Ratisbon, by 








ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
HIS FATHER’S SON: a Novel of New York. 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Nearly ready. 


The STORY of ULLA. 


By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD, Author of ‘Phra the Phoenician’ &c. Crown 
8vo. 6s. [Nearly ready. 


A FINANCIAL ATONEMENT. 
By B. B. WEST, Author of ‘ Half Hours with the Millionaires,’ ‘ Sir Simon Vander- 


petter and Mending his Ancestors, &c. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
JOSEPHINE CREWE: a Novel. 
By HELEN M. BOLTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Nearly ready. 


THE NEW CENTURION. 
By JAMES EASTWICK, With Diagrams. Fep. 8vo. 1s. [Nearly ready. 


*,* This is a suppositious narrative of modern naval warfare, dealing with the use of a 
nenly-invented system of working heavy guns as quick-firers. The author has recently intro- 
duced the system to the notice of the British naval authorities. 


The ADVENTURES of TWO DUTCH DOLLS and a 


‘GOLLIWOG.’ 
Illustrated by FLORENCE K. UPTON, with Words by BERTHA UPTON. 
With numerous Illustrations printed in Colours. Oblong 4to. 6s. [In October. 
The SNOW GARDEN and other FAIRY TALES for 
CHILDREN. 


By ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH, Author of ‘S, Christopher and other 
Poems’ &c. With Illustrations by TREVOR HADDON. Crown 8vo. [Jn the press. 


The RED TRUE STORY BOOK. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. With numerous Illustrations by Henry J. Forp. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [In October, 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London and New York. 














Ss 


.D, 











Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Edited by the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. and A. E. T. WATSON. 
CYCLING. 
By the Right Hon. the EARL OF ALBEMARLE and G. LACY HILLIER, 
With numerous Illustrations by the EARL OF ALBEMARLE, JOSEPH PENNELL, and 
GEORGE Moore. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. [ Ready. 


*,* A new and thoroughly revised edition of this volwme is now ready. The book has been 
almost entirely re-written, and is brought up to date so far as it has been possible to do so. 
Many of the illustrations are new to this edition, and racing records are brought up to 
January 1, 1895. 








Questions. 
By the late GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, M.A. LL.D. F.R.S. Part I. POST- 
DARWINIAN QUESTIONS: Heredity and Utility. [Zn October. 


PAGAN IRELAND: an Archeological Sketch. A Handbook of 
Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities. 
By W. G. WOOD-MARTIN, M.R.LA. Author of ‘The Lake Dwellings of Ireland,’ 
‘The Rude Stone Monuments of Ireland (Co. Sligo, &c.),’ * History of Sligo, County 
and Town,’ &c. &c. With 412 Dlustrations. 8vo. 15s. [ Ready. 


A SCHEME for IMPERIAL FEDERATION: a Senate for the 
Empire. Three Articles reprinted with additions from 
the ‘Westminster Review.’ 


By GRANVILLE H. CUNNINGHAM, of Montreal, Canada. With an Intro- 
duction by Sir FREDERICK YouNG, K.C.M.G. 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


The DEMOCRATISATION of PARLIAMENT. 
By G. LOWES DICKINSON, M.A. Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Author 
of ‘From King to King,’ ‘ Revolution and Reaction in Modern France,’ &c. 8vo. 
[In the press. 


APPENZELL: PURE DEMOCRACY and PASTORAL LIFE 
in INNER-RHODEN. A Swiss Study. 


By IRVING B. RICHMAN, Consul-General of the United States to Switzerland. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo. 5s. [ Ready. 


LONGMANS’ GAZETTEER of the WORLD. 
Edited by GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A. B.Sc. Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical and Statistical Societies. Imp. 8vo. £2.28. cloth, £2. 12s. 6d. half-morocco. 
[In October. 


The ROMANCE of the WOODS: Reprinted Articles and Sketches. 
By FRED J. WHISHAW. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Nearly ready. 
CONTENTS.—On a Russian Moor—In Ambush—Crawfish—A Finland Paradise—Ducks 
in Lodoga—Bear’s Point of View—Folk-lore of the Moujik—A Well-cursed Bear—Among 
the Wood Goblins—Unbaptised Spirits—A Witch. 


CLIMBING in the BRITISH ISLES, 
ParTII. WALESandIRELAND. By W. P. HASKETT SMITH, M.A. Member 
of the Alpine Club, and H. C. HART, Member of the Alpine Club, Fellow of the 
Linnean Society, Member of the Royal Irish Academy, &c. With 31 Illustrations 
by ELLIS CarR, Member of the Alpine Club, and others; and 9 Plans. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 
[Nearly ready. 
*,* (Recently published.) Pant I. ENGLAND. With numerous Illustrations. 16mo, 3s. tid, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


NEW WORK BY A. K. H. B. 


OCCASIONAL and IMMEMORIAL DAYS. 


By the Very Rev. A. K. H. BOYD, D.D. (Edin.) LL.D. (St. And.) First Minister 
of St. Andrews, Author of ‘ Twenty-five Years of St, Andrews,’ ‘ The Recreations of 
a Country Parson, &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


A SPIRITUAL FAITH. 
Sermons by the Rev. JOHN HAMILTON THOM. With a Memorial Preface 
by the Rev. Dr. MARTINEAU. Crown 8vo. [In the press, 


JOSEPH, THE DREAMER. 
By ROBERT BIRD, Author of ‘ Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth,’ [Jn the press. 


STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. 
By JAMES SULLY, Author of ‘ Outlines of Psychology,’ ‘The Human Mind,’ &c. 


[Zn the press. 
CHESS SPARKS; or, Short and Bright Games of Chess. 
Collected and Arranged by J. H. ELLIS, M.A. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


The HANDBOOK to the ROMAN WALL: a Guide to Tourists 
traversing the Barrier of the Lower Isthmus. 
By the late J. COLLINGWOOD BRUCE, LL.D. D.C.L. F.8.A: Fourth Edition. 
Edited by RoBERT BLAIR, F.S.A. Editor and one of the Secretaries of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. With 10 Plates, Map, and Plans, and 140 
Woodcuts in the Text. Crown 8vo. limp, 2s. 6d. net; or, with Portrait of the Author, 
and Map printed on linen, cloth, 5s. net. [ Ready. 


The MAGNETIC CIRCUIT in THEORY and PRACTICE. 
By Dr. H. DU BOIS. ‘Translated from the German by Dr. E. ATKINSON. With 


numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
A a of .- LAW of BILLS of EXCHANGE, BANK 
Cc. 


By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, M.A. of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. Selected by the Royal Commissioners for the Digest of the Law to prepare 
the Digest of the Law of Bills of Exchange, Bank Notes, &c. [Zn the press. 


The METHODICAL EXAMINATION of the EYE: being 
Part I. of a Guide to the Practice of Ophthalmology for 
Students and Practitioners. 

By WILLIAM LANG, F.R.C.S.Eng. Surgeon to the Royal London Ophthalmic 
Hospital, Moorfields, Surgeon to and Lecturer on Ophthalmology at the Middlesex 
Hospital, With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


A BOOK for EVERY WOMAN: being Suggestions as to the 
Management of Health from Childhood to Old Age. 
By JANE H. WALKER, L.R.C.P. & L.M. L.R.C.S. & M.D. (Brux.) Out-patient 
Physician to the New Hospital for Women, Author of ‘ A Handbook for Mothers.’ 
[In the press. 


PHYSICAL AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING LABORATORY MANUALS. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 
By JOHN HENDERSON, B.Sc. A.I.E.E. Lecturer in Physics, Manchester 
Municipal Technical School. [Zn the press. 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. WATSON. 


(NEW VOLUME.) 





With 22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustrations in the Text by C. NAPIER HEmy, 
R. T. PRITCHETT, and others. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SEA: FISHING: 


By JOHN BICKERDYKE. 
WITH CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
SIR H. W. GORE-BOOTH, Bart., on WHALING. 
A. CO. HARMSWORTH on TARPON. 
W. SENIOR on ANTIPODEAN AND FOREIGN FISH. 





BLACK AND WHITE.— Of the excellent set of volumes produced under the Duke of Beaufort’s editorship, 
none is more thorough nor more interesting than Sea Fishing.’ 


REFEREE.—‘ The latest edition to the Badminton Library of Sports and Pastimes will, we feel sure, by many 
readers be considered one of the most interesting contributions yet made to Messrs. Longmans’ valuable series.’ 


BRIGHTON HERALD.— Altogether this new volume of the Badminton Library is an important addition to 
the literature of Fishing, and forms one of the most interesting books of a series that can scarcely be too highly 
valued,’ 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—‘ This volume is not only one of the best, but also one of the biggest of 
the series, The general get-up of the volume is admirable, the illustrations being exceptionally good and 
abundant.’ 


STAR.— The “Sea Fishing” volume of the Badminton Library is mainly the work of Mr. John Bickerdyke, 
which means that it is the most thorough and authoritative book on the subject within reasonable limits of space 
ever issued by an English publisher.’ 


GLOBE.—‘ Here, as in the case of all other volumes in the Library, one is struck by the comprehensivencss 
of aim, the fulness and accuracy of treatment, and at the same time the readability of the text, so that even the 
outsider may take pleasure in the volume.’ 


BROAD ARROW.— The illustrations throughout the book strike us as being particularly good, and the whole 
work isa credit to the Badminton Library. It will be found invaluable as a guide to the practical fisherman, and 
interesting as a book to all who care for reading about sport.’ 


ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS.— Mr. John Bickerdyke, who contributes by far the 
greater portion of this volume, has done his work excellently well. Indeed, it is said that hardly another man in 
England could have acquitted himself so well upon so vast a subject.’ 


BIRMINGHAM DAILY GAZETTE.— Mr. Bickerdyke is one of the many writers to whom we are indebted 
at the present moment for much delightful literature on angling, and the chapters he has put into his book—an 
addition to the excellent Badminton Series—are as welcome and as fine as anything in the whole.’ 


GLASGOW HERALD.— This is altogether a well-written book by practical enthusiasts, and we hope in these 
days of over-increase of luxury and its degrading influences will have a wholesome effect on the minds of the 
“coming man,” and stir him up to seek an outlet for his energies amid the warfare of nature, where conditions 
are most suitable for a vigorous growth. It will long remain the rade mecum of the marine sportsman.’ 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY 


(4 SELECTION FROM). 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each Volume. 


few 


By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. 


Seas and Lands. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 


By WALTER BAGEHOT. 


Biographical Studies. 
Economic Studies. 
Literary Studies. 3 vols. 


By J. THEODORE BENT. 


The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland: 
With 118 Illustrations. 


By EDWARD CLODD. 


The Story of Creation : a Plain Account 
of Evolution. With 77 Illustrations. 


By Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE and 
Very Rev. J. S. HOWSON. 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul. With 


46 Illustrations. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


Micah Clarke. With Frontispiece. 

The Captain of the ‘Polestar,’ and 
other Tales. 

The Refugees. With 25 Illustrations. 


By J. A. FROUDE. 


The History of England, from the Fall 
of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 


12 vols. 

The English in Ireland in the Eigh- 
teenth Century. 3 vols. 

The Spanish Story of the Armada, 


and Other Essays, 

Short Studies on Great Subjects. 
4 vols. 

Cesar: a Sketch. 

Thomas Carlyle: a History of his Life. 
1795-1835, 2 vols. 1884-1881, 2 vols. 

The Two Chiefs of Dunboy: an Irish 
Romance of the Last Century. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


She. With 32 Illustrations. 

Allan Quatermain. With 20 Illusts. 
Nada the Lily. With 23 Illustrations. 
Cleopatra. With 29 Illustrations. 
Beatrice. ’ 

Eric Brighteyes. With 54 Illustrations, 
Colonel itch, V.C. 

Allan’s Wife. With 34 Illustrations. 
The Witch’s Head. 18 Illustrations. 
Mr. Meeson’s Will. 18 Illustrations. 
Dawn. With 16 Illustrations. 


By _H. RIDER HAGGARD and 
ANDREW LANG. 



































The World’s Desire. 27 Illustrations, 
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By E. W. HORNUNG. 
The Unbidden Guest. 
By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


The Story of My Heart: My Auto- 
biography. With Portrait. 


Field and Hedgerow. 
With Portrait. 


Red Deer. With 17 Illustrations by 
J. CHARLTON and H. TuUNALY. 


Wood Magic: a Fable. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by E. V. B. 


The Toilers of the Field. With Portrait 
from the Bust in Salisbury Cathedral. 


By ANDREW LANG. 


Custom and Myth : Studies of Early 
Usage and Belief, 


Angling Sketches. With 20 Ilustra- 
tions by W. G. Burn Murpocu. 


By F. MAX MULLER. 


India, What can it Teach us? 
Introduction to the Science of Religion, 
By F. NANSEN. 


The First Crossing of Greenland. 
With 143 Illustrations and a Map. 


By R. A. PROCTOR. 


The Orbs Around Us. 

The Expanse of Heaven. 

Rough Ways made Smooth. 
Pleasant Ways in Science. 

Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. 
Nature Studies, 


By M. FRANCESCA ROSSETTI. 

A Shadow of Dante: being an Essay 
towards Studying Himself, his World, and his 
Pilgrimage. 

By R. L. STEVENSON and FANNY 
VAN DE G. STEVENSON. 

More New Arabian Nights.—The 

Dyramiter. 
By R. L. STEVENSON and LLOYD 
OSBOURNE. 
The Wrong Box. 
By STANLEY WEYMAN. 
The House of the Wolf. 








Last Essays. 
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ARCHERY. By C. J. Loneman, Col. H. Watronn, &. With 195 Illus- 


trations and 2 Maps. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. By Montacur Sazarman. With 
51 Illustrations. Orown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
BIG GAME SHOOTING. By C. Puurrrs-Wottey, &c. 
Vol. I. AFRICA and AMERICA. With 77 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Vol. Il. EUROPE, ASIA, and the ARCTIC REGIONS. With 73 Illustrations. Or. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broaproot, R.E. With Contributions by 


other Authorities, Illustrations, and Diagrams. [Jn the press. 


BOATING. By W. B. Woopaatz. With 49 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


10s. 6 


COURSING AND FALCONRY. By Harprine Cox and the Hon. 


GERALD LASCELLES, With 76 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


CRICKET. By A. G. Steen and the Hon. R. H. Lyrrenron. With 


64 Illustrations. Orown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CYCLING. By the Earn or Ansemarte and G. Lacy Hinuier. With 


Illustrations, Orown 8vo, 10s. 6d. [New Edition in the press. 
DANCING. By Mrs. Linty Groves, F.R.G.8. With Contributions by 
other Authorities. With numerous Llustrations, (Jn the press. 


DRIVING. By the Duxs or Beavurort. With 65 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


10s. 64, 


FENCING, BOXING, AND WRESTLING. By Watrzr H. 
PoLiock, F. ’o, GRovE, C. Paevosr, &c. With 42 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
FISHING. By H. Craotmonpetey-PEnneLL. 
Vout. I. SALMON, TROUT, and GRAYLING. With 158 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Vou. Il. PIKE and other COARSE FISH. With 132 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


GOLF. By Horace Hurcninsox, the Right Hon. A. J. Batrour, M.P. 


ANDREW LANG, Sir W. G. Suupson, Bart. &c. With 89 Illustrations. Orown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


HUNTING. By the Duxe or Bravurort, K.G. and Mowpray Morris. 


With 53 Illustrations. Orown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dent, W. M. Conway, D. W. Fresu- 


FIELD, C. E, MatuEws, O. PILKINGTON, &c. With 108 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. By the Earn or Surrors 


AND BERKSHIRE, W. G. CRAVEN, &c. With 58 Illustrations. Orown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


RIDING AND POLO. By Captain Rosert Wer, J. Moray Browy, 


the DUKE oF BEAUFORT, &c. With 59 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


SEA FISHING. By Joxun Bickerpyxer, W. Senior, Sir H. W. Gore 
Boots, Bart., and A.C, HARMSWORTH. With 197 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 
SHOOTING. By Lorp Watsinenam and Sir R. Paynz-Gatiwey, Bart. 
Vol. I. FIELD and COVERT. With 105 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Vol. I MOOR and MARSH. With 65 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGANNING, &c. ByJ.M. Hzatu- 


coTE, O. G. TEBBUTT, T. MAXWELL WIrTHaM, &c. With 284 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d, 


SWIMMING. By Axrcursacp Sincnuam and Wint1am Henry, Hon. Secs. 


of the Life-Saving Society. With 119 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RACKETS, AND FIVES. By 
J. M. and 0. G, Hgarnoore, &c, With 79 Illustrations. Orown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
YACHTING. By Lorp Brassry, the Earn or Onstow, &c. 


Vol. I, Cages. CORP TRUST ION, RACING RULES, &c. With 114 Illustrations. 
rown 8vo, 10s 

Vol. Il, YACHTING in AMERICA and the COLONIES, RACING, &c. 195 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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NEW NOVEL BY MR. H. RIDER HAGGARD, 





JOAN HASTE. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
With 20 Mlustrations by F. 8. WILSON. 6s. 
* A good, honest, vigorously sentimental | story. ’— SKETCH. 


JOAN HASTE. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
With 20 Illustrations by F. S. Winson. 6s. 
*“ Joan Haste” is, in fact, a novel for those who like their incidents hot and strong.’ 











Od. 


Od. 





JOAN HASTE. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. : 
With 20 Illustrations by F. S. W1Lson. 6s. 


* “Joan Haste” is a genuine and vigorous, if somewhat gloomy work of art. The charac- 
terisation has all the force and distinctness of the author at his best.’—GRAPHIC. 


Od. 





JOAN HASTE. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


With 20 Illustrations by F. 8. WILSON. 6s. 


‘Some of the minor characters are admirably drawn, with a savour of Dickens; notably 
Mrs. Bird, who receives Joan in her hour of trial, with her quaint ménage and afflicted family. 
« » « The book is well and fully illustrated.—Vaniry Farr. 


JOAN. HASTE. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
With 20 Illustrations by F. S. Winson. 6s. 
* Readers will recognise all the vigour which made Mr. Haggard’s earlier works.so popular, 


but which in this instance is tempered by greater skill und restraint in execution, and by a 
more matured conception of human character and life.’—-GLaseow HERALD. 


JOAN HASTE. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
With 20 Illustrations by F. S. Wiison, 6s. 


* It shows Mr. Rider Haggard in a very favourable light as a keen student of both character 
and nature, and gives him additional prestige as a novelist. The novel is daintily illustrated 
by Mr. F. 8. Wilson, who has caught the novelist’s idea of the characters in a remarkably 
sensible way.’—PUBLIC OPINION. 











London and Néw York: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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IF YOU WANT— APPLY T0— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


GOVE ANMEyy East Harding Street, 


Ip LONDON, E.C. 


Deposit a/e’s opened Bl / 
Standing Orders received. A i] 
Lists on Application. NS 


Any Information given. 
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WORKS BY 
MR. H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


ONE HUNDREDTH THOUSAND. 

SHE 

With 32 Illustrations ......... 

SIXTY-EIGHTH THOUSAND. 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN. 

With 31 Illustrations.................. 3s. 6d. 

SIXTIETH THOUSAND, 

MAIWA’S REVENGE, 

Nk ern is. 6d. 
TWENTY-EIGHTH THOUSAND. 
COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. 3s, 6a 

FORTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 
CLEOPATRA. 
With 29 Illustrations... - 
THIRTY-FIRST THOUSAND. 
TT 3s. 6d. 
TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 
ERIC BRIGHTEYES 
With 51 Illustrations.................. 3s. 6d. 
THIRTY-SECOND THOUSAND. 
NADA THE LILY. 
With 23 Illustrations ............... 3s. 6d. 
TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 
MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. 
With 24 Illustrations ............... 6s. Od. 
TWENTY-FOURTH THOUSAND. 
THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 
With 16 Illustrations.................. 6s. Od. 
FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 
THE WORLD’S DESIRE. 
(By H. Riper HaceGarp and 
ANDREW LANG)...................... . Ss. 6d. 
TWENTY-SIXTH THOUSAND. 
ALLAN’S WIFE, and other Tales. 
With 34 Illustrations ............... 3s. 6d. 
THIRTY-THIRD THOUSAND. 
THE WITCH’S HEAD. 
With 18 Ilustrations,................. 3s. 6d. 
FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 
MR. MEESON’S WILL. 
With 18 Illustrations.................+ 3s. 6d. 
FORTIETH THOUSAND. 
DAWN 


With 16 Ilustrations.................. 3s. 6d. 


London and New York: 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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Dorit Cough - use 


They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause. 


The Unrivalled 


One Lozenge . relieves. 
Sold everywhere, Tins 134d. each. 


‘Eating [ozenges 































HE embryo or seed bud of the wheat plant, which 
is its lite principle, is that portion of the wheat 
berry from which SMITH’S PATENT HOVIS BREAD 
is manufactured. ‘the endosperm or flour which sur- 
rounds the embryo is the food stored by nature for the 
nourishment of the young plant in the early stages of 
its growth. Before the embryo can commence to grow, 
this flour becomes a milky fluid, and, to prevent this 
fluid running into the soil, nature has provided a hard, 
horny, indigestible envelope or husk called Bran, and 
which is used in ordinary Brown Bread, 

The extraction of this embryo from the wheat berry 
is one of the greatest triumphs of modern scientiiic 
milling. After this extraction, it is submitted to my 
patent process, which renders ita highly nutritive and 
perfectly digestible food. It is then added to a pro- 
portion of the very best white flour, and the com- 
bination is known as Hovis Flour. The hard, horny 
portions of the grain having been most carefully 
rejected, renders Hovis Bread perfectly soluble, and 
thus it becomes a preventive or cure for Indigestion. 

Hovis Bread causes no mechanical irritation, 
because it is soluble and easily assimilable, and is now 
strongly recommended by the medical profession for 
these most valuable and inestimable properties, 


PROMOTES DIGESTION 








and Royal Family. 





Bakers recommending any other Bread in 
place of ‘ HOVIS’ do so for their own profit, 
Beware ! 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘ HOVIS,’ or 

if what is supplied as ‘HOVIS’ is not satisfactory, 

please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be 
defrayed), to— 


S, FITTON & SON, MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD, 

















& NUMEROUS © MEDALS ©®&°AWARDS & Founded 1838 


Moore § Moore 


: ~ 104 Bishopsgate Within, London 
oO Oo 

Pianofortes a%227,4 

Three Years’ System A 


Without addition to price, deposit, guarantee or charge for 
carriage or tuning : For terms, see Price List-Post free. 















ROBINSON & CLEAVER. 


Grand Deylome ft. Honour ay ge 1890; 
es 1/8 per doz. 


Medals, Paris, 
IRIS CHILDREN'S .. 

LaDiEs’.. «2 «+ BB ws 
ny GENTLEMEN'S . 3 wy 

A van Homstitehed — 

‘ 2/9 
chief ne ee GENTimacEy's ee : 3a u 
dk fi ,in al 


the latest styles, ~ eee 1. to 20) 





ecg YLVIA' 8 JOURNAL 


Samples and Tlus- 

trate yy ove S My”; my po Estate ¢ Goaubetes 

_o- son & 
Bomask and nd Household Cleaver rhhavela world: wide 

a ‘ie 


“HANDKERCHIEFS, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Bevrasr. 


By Appointments to not Gorm Queen and Empress Frederick 
any. 


ROWLANDS'’ 


MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Strengthens the Hair. 
Prevents Baldness, Eradicates Scurf. All 
Scientists assert that Oil is absolutely neces- 
sary to Nourish and Preserve the Hair, and 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL is the best. 
Also in a Golden Colour for Fair-haired 
Ladies and Children. Bottles, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. 
Ask Chemists for ROWLAND’S MACASSAR 
OIL, of 20 Hatton Garden, London, 





PROTECTS 
FROM 


FEVERS, 


MEASLES| 


ROMOTES 
promores ee ye 
THE SKIN FOR THE BATH 

INVALUABLE 


FOR THE NURSERY 
THE ony TRUE ANTISEPTIC | 
SOA PaRiTISH MEDICAL JOURNAL 
roST exrectivE IN SKIN 
‘O/SEASES. LANCET 


TABLETS 681/- 
) (D EVERYWHERE 
RECOMMENDED BY 
bit MEDICAL FACULTY 











IMPURITIES IN THE Bioop.—‘' We have 
seen hosts of letters from people wiuo have 
received great benefit from the use of 
Clarke’s Blood Mixture, It cannot be too 
highly estimated, for it cleanses and clears 
the blood from all impurities.” This is a 
good testimonial from the Family Doctor, 
which goes on further to say: ‘It is the 
finest Llood Purifier that science and skill 
have brought to light, and we can with the 
utmost confidence recommend it to our 
subscribers and the public generally.” 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Eczema, Bad Legs, 
Skin and Blood Diseases, Pimples and 
Sores of all kinds, its effects are mar- 
vellous, Thousands of Testimonials, 
aa 8 Blood Mixture is sold everywhere, 

at 2s, 9d. per bottle: Beware of worthless 

or substitutes, 
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LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER 1895. 


CONTENTS. 

PAGE 

OLM Mr. TREDGOLD. By Mrs. OLIPHANT . . ° . . ° + 551 
Chapters XVII.—XX. 

MARSEILLES. By WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK . ° . . » 583 
‘O TO BE GODS IN BABYLON. By J. K. Lawson . : . . . 588 
‘Exit Roscius. By Austin Dosson . “ ‘ ‘ : ; ‘ » 590 
THE NEW CENTURION. By JAMES EASTWICK. (Concluded) . ° - 603 
UNSPOKSN WATER. By Mrs. ALFRED W. HUNT ‘ , ; ° - 633 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By ANDREW LANG ° , ° . - 647 





NMIEDOC-—VIN ORDINAIRE. Bota bots 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The quality of this 13 7 6 d 
wine will be found equal to wine usually sold at much higher prices. Ss. Ss. ° 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE, old in bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually sold at higher prices, The appreciation 
this wine meets with from the constantly increasing number of customers it 16s. 9s. 
procures us in London and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence in 
submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux Wine. 


Also a very large Stock of medium and high-class Wines, including Vintages 1868, "70, "74, °77, "78, ’80, ’84, 88, '89, "91. 
PRICES INCLUDE BOTTLES. 
6 Dozen Delivered to any Railway Station. Price List Free by Post. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 
JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL : 37 North John Street. Manchester : 26 Market Street. 
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other Foods are rejected.’ 


Lonpon MEDICAL RECORD. 


ARRAADARAA AD AAAAY 


Benger’s Food was Awarded the 


GOLD MEDAL 











DELICIOUS. NUTRITIVE. DICESTIBLE. 


FOOD For 
INFANTS 


Excellent also for 
invalids and the 
Aged. 


In Tins, of Chemists, 



















Of the International Health Exhibition, London. &c. everywhere. 
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TH E 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





This purely Mutual Life Office, founded 1762, has never employed agents or 
paid commission, with the result that the Bonuses have been exceptionally large. 
Out of a total of 97 Policies which became claims in the year 1894, the sums assured and 
declared Bonuses in 


52 cases exceeded twice, and in 
12 cases exceeded three times 
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Old Mr. Tredgold.’ 


A STORY OF TWO SISTERS. 


By Mrs. OLIpHant, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


OT only Sliplin, but the entire island was in commotion next 
day. Stella Tredgold had disappeared in the night, in her ball 
dress, which was the most startling detail, and seized the imagina- 
tion of the community as nothing else could have done. Those of 
them who had seen her, so ridiculously overdressed for a girl of 
her age, sparkling with diamonds from head to foot, as some of 
these spectators said, represented to themselves with the dismayed 
delight of excitement that gleaming figure in the white satin 
dress which many people had remarked was like a wedding dress, 
the official apparel of a bride. In this wonderful garb she had 
stolen away down the dark private path from the Cliff to the 
beach, and got round somehow over the sands and rocks to the 
little harbour ; and, while her sister was waiting for her on the 
cold cliff in the moonlight, had put out to sea and fled away— 
Stella the girl, and Stella the yacht—no one knew where. Was it 
her wedding dress, indeed? or had she, the misguided, foolish 
creature, flung herself into Charlie Somers’s life without any safe- 
guard, trusting to the honour of a man like that, who was a 
profligate and without honour, as everybody knew ? 
1 Copyright, 1895, by M. O, W. Oliphant. 
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No one, however, except the most pessimistic—who always 
exist in every society, and think the worst, and alas! prove in so 
many cases right, because they always think the worst—believed 
in this. Indeed, it would be only right to say that nobody 
believed Stella to have run away to shame. There was a convic- 
tion in the general mind that a marriage licence, if not a marriage 
certificate, had certainly formed part of her baggage; and nobody 
expected that her father would be able to drag her back ‘ by the 
hair of her head,’ as it was believed the furious old man intended 
todo. Mr. Tredgold’s fury passed all bounds, it was universally 
said. He had discharged a gun into the group on the lawn, who 
were searching for Stella in the shrubberies (most absurd of 
them !), and wounded, it was said, the gardener’s wife, who kept the 
lodge, and who had taken to her bed and made the worst of it, as 
such a person would naturally do. And then he had stood at the 
open window in his dressing-gown, shouting orders to the people 
as they appeared—always under the idea that burglars had got 
into the grounds. 

‘Have the girls come back? Is Stella asleep? Don’t let them 
disturb my little Stella! Don’t let them frighten my pet,’ he had 
cried, while all the servants ran and bobbed about with lanterns 
and naked candles, flaring and blowing out, and not knowing 
what they were looking for. A hundred details were given of 
this scene, which no outsider had witnessed, which the persons 
involved were not conscious of, but which were nevertheless true. 
Even what Katherine said to her father crept out somehow, 
though certainly neither he nor she reported the details of that 
curious scene. 

When she had a little organised the helpless body of servants 
and told them as far as she could think what to do—which was 
for half of them at least to go back to bed and keep quiet ; when 
she had sent a man she could trust to make inquiries about the 
Stella at the pier, and another to fetch a doctor for the woman 
who considered herself to be dying, though she was, in fact, not 
hurt at all—and who made a diversion for which Katherine was 
thankful—she went indoors with Mrs. Simmons, the housekeeper, 
who was a person of some sense and not helpless in an emergency 
as the others were. And Mrs. Simmons had really something to 
tell. She informed Katherine as they went in together through 
the cold house, where the candles they carried made faintly visible 
the confusion of rooms abandoned for the night, with the ashes of 
last night’s fires in the grate, and last night’s occupations in 
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every chair carelessly pushed aside, and table heaped with news- 
papers and trifles—that she had been misdoubting as something 
was up with Stevens at least. Stevens was the point at which the 
story revealed itself to Mrs. Simmons. She had been holding 
her head very high, the little minx. She had been going on 
errands and carrying letters as nobody knew who they were to; 
and yesterday was that grand she couldn’t contain herself, laughing 
and smiling to herself and dressed up in her very best. She had 
gone out quite early after breakfast on the day of the ball to get 
some bit of ribbon she wanted, but never came back till past 
twelve, when she came in the brougham with Miss Stella, and 
laughing so with her mistress in her room (you were out, Miss 
Katherine) as it wasn’t right for a maid to be carrying on like 
that. And out again as soon as you young ladies was gone to the 
ball, and never come back, not so far as Mrs. Simmons knew. 
‘Oh, I’ve misdoubted as there was something going on,’ the 
housekeeper said. Katherine, who was shivering in the dreadful 
chill of the house, in the dead of night, in the confusion of this 
sudden trouble, was too much depressed and sick at heart to ask 
why she had not been told of these suspicions. And then her 
father’s voice calling to her was audible coming down the stairs. 
He stood at the head of the staircase, a strange figure in his 
dressing-gown and night-cap, with a candle held up in one hand 
and his old gun embraced in the other arm. 

‘Who’s there?’ he cried, staring down into the darkness, 
‘Who's there? Have you got ’em?—have you got em? Damn 
the fellows, and you too, for keeping me waitin’!’ He was foaming 
at the mouth, or at least sending forth jets of moisture in his 
excitement. Then he gave vent to a sort of broken shout— 
‘ Kath-i-rine !’ astonishment and sudden terror driving him out 
of familiarity into her formal name. 

‘Yes, papa, [am coming. Go back to your room. I will tell 
you everything—or, at least, all I know.’ She was vaguely 
thankful in her heart that the doctor would be there, that there 
would be some one to fall back upon if it made him ill. Katherine 
seemed by this time to have'all feeling deadened in her. If she 
could only have gone to her own room and lain down and for- 
gotten everything—above all, that Stella was not there breathing 
softly within the ever-open door! She stopped a moment, in 
spite of herself, at the window on the landing which looked out 
upon the sea, and there, just rounding the white cliff, was that 
moving speck of whiteness sharing in the intense illumination of 
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the moonlight : which even as she looked disappeared, going out of 
sight in a minute as if it had been a cloud or a dream. 

‘ Have they got ’em, Katie? and what were you doing there at 
this time of night, out on the lawn in your George!’ cried 
the old man—‘in your ball finery? Have you just come back? 
Why, it’s near five in the morning. What’s the meaning of all 
this? Is Stella in her bed safe? And what in the name of 
wonder are you doing here?’ 

‘ Papa,’ said Katherine in sheer disability to enter on the real 
subject, ‘ you have shot the woman.’ 

‘Damn the woman!’ he cried. 

‘ And there were no burglars,’ she said with a sob. The cold, 
moral and physical, had got into her very soul. She drew her fur 
cloak more closely about her, but it seemed to give no warmth, 
and then she dropped upon her knees by the cold fireplace, in 
which, as in all the rest, there was nothing but the ashes of last 
night’s fire. Mr. Tredgold stood leaning on the mantel-piece, and 
he was cold too. He bade her tell him in a moment what was the 
matter, and what she had been doing out of the house at this hour 
of the night—with a tremulous roar. 

‘Papa! oh, how can I tell you! It is Stella—Stella j 

‘What!’ he cried, ‘Stella ill? Stella ill? Send for the 
doctor. Call up Simmons, What is the matter with the child ? 
Is it anything bad that you look so distracted? Good Lord—my 
Stella !’ 

‘Oh, have patience, sir,’ said Mrs. Simmons, coming in with 
wood to make a fire; ‘ there'll be news of her by the morning— 
sure there'll be news by the morning. Miss Katherine have 
done everything. And the sea is just like a mill-pond, and her 
own gentleman to see to her F 

‘The sea?’ cried the old man. ‘ What has the sea to do with 
my Stella?’ He aimed a clumsy blow at the housekeeper, kneel- 
ing in front of the fire, with the butt end of the gun he still bad 
in his hand, in his unreflecting rage. ‘You old hag! what do 
you know abéut my Stella ?’ he cried. 

Mrs. Simmons did not feel the blow which Katherine diverted, 
but she was wounded all the same, and rose up with dignity, 
though not before she had made a cheerful blaze. ‘I meant to 
have brought you some tea, Miss Katherine: but if Master is 
going on with his abuse-——— Hedid ought to think a little bit of 
you as are far more faithful. What do I know—more than that 
innocent lamb does, of all their goings on?’ 
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‘Katie,’ cried Mr. Tredgold, ‘ put that wretched woman out by 
the shoulders. And why don’t you go to your sister? Doesn’t 
Stella go before everything? Have you sent for the doctor? 
Where’s the doctor? And can’t you tell me what is the matter 
with my child ?’ 

‘If I’m a wretched woman,’ cried Mrs. Simmons, ‘I ain’t fit to 
be at the head of your servants, Mr. Tredgold; and I’m quite 
willing to go this day month, sir, for it’s a hard place, though 
very likely better now Miss Stella’s gone. As for Miss Stella, 
sir, it’s no doctor, but maybe a clergyman as she is wanting ; 
for she is off with her gentleman as sure as I am standing here.’ 

Mr. Tredgold gave an inarticulate cry, and felt vaguely for the 
gun which was still within his arm ; but he missed hold of it and 
it fell on the floor, where the loaded barrel went off, scattering 
small shot into all the corners. Mrs. Simmons flew from the room 
with a conviction, which never left her, that she had been shot at— 
to meet the trembling household flocking from all quarters to 
know the meaning of this second report. Katherine, whose 
nerves were nearly as much shaken as those of Mrs. Simmons, 
and who could not shut out from her mind the sensation that 
some one must have been killed, shut the door quickly, she hardly 
knew why ; and then she came back to her father, who was lying 
back very pale, and looking as if he were the person wounded, on 
the cushions of his great chair. 

‘ What—what—does she mean ?’ he half said, half looked. 
‘ Is—is—it true?’ 

‘Oh, papa!’ cried Katherine, kneeling before him, trying to 
take his hand. ‘I am afraid, I am afraid j 

He pushed her off furiously. ‘ You—afraid!’ Impossible to 
describe the scorn with which he repeated this word. ‘Is it—is 
it true?’ 

Katherine could make no reply, and he wanted none, for there- 
upon he burst into a roar of oaths and curses which beat down her 
head like a hailstorm. She had never heard the like before, nor any- 
thing in the least resembling it. She tried to grasp at his hands, 
which he dashed into the air in his fury, right and left. She called 
out his name, pulled at his arm in the same vain effort. Then 
she sprang to her feet, crying out that she could not bear it—that 
it was a horror and a shame. Katherine’s cloak fell from her; 
she stood, a vision of white, with her uncovered shoulders and 
arms, confronting the old man, who, with his face distorted like 
that of a demoniac, sat volleying forth curses and imprecations, 
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Katherine had never been so splendidly adorned as Stella, but a 
much smaller matter will make a girl look wonderful in all her 
whiteness, shining in the middle of the gloom against the back- 
ground of heavy curtains and furniture, at such a moment of 
excitement and dismay. It startled the doctor as he came in, as 
with the effect of a scene in a play. And indeed he had a totally 
different impression of Katherine, who had always been kept a 
little in the shade of the brightness of Stella, from that day. 

‘Well,’ he said, coming in, energetic but calm, into the midst 
of all this agitation, with a breath of healthful freshness out of the 
night, ‘what is the matter here? I have seen the woman, Miss 
Katherine, and she is really not hurt at all. If it had touched 
her eyes, though, it might have been bad enough. Hullo! the 
gun again—gone off of itself this time, eh? I hope you are not 
hurt—nor your father.’ 

‘We are in great trouble,’ said Katherine. ‘Papa has been 
very much excited. Oh, I am so glad—so glad you have come, 
doctor! Papa 7 

‘Eh? what’s the matter? Come, Mr. Tredgold, you must get 
into bed—not a burglar about, I assure you, and the man on the 
alert. What do you say? Oh, come, come, my friend, you 
mustn’t swear.’ 

To think he should treat as a jest that torrent of oaths that 
had made Katherine tremble and shrink more than anything else 
that had happened! It brought her, like a sharp prick, back to 
herself. 

‘Don’t speak to me, d 
you all—d , 

‘Yes,’ said the doctor, ‘ cursed be the whole concern : I know— 
and a great relief to your mind, I shouldn’t wonder. But now 
there’s been enough of that and you must get to bed.’ 

He made Katherine a sign to go away, and she was thankful 
beyond expression to do so, escaping into her own room, where 
there was a fire, and where the head housemaid, very serious, 
waited to help her to undress—‘ As Stevens, you are aware, Miss 
Katherine, ’as gone away.’ The door of the other room was open, 
the gleam of firelight visible within. Oh, was it possible—was it 
possible that Stella was not there, that she had gone away without 
a sign, out on the breadths of the moonlit sea, from whence she 
might never come again? Katherine had not realised this part 
of the catastrophe till now. ‘I think I-can manage by myself, 
Thompson,’ she said faintly ; ‘don’t let me. keep you out of bed.’ 
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‘Oh, there’s no question of bed now for us, Miss,’ said Thomp- 
son with emphasis ; ‘it’s only an hour or two earlier than usual, 
that’s all. We'll get the more forwarder with our work: if any 
one can work, with messengers coming and going, and news 
arriving, and all this trouble about Miss Stella. I’m sure, for one, 
I couldn’t close my eyes.’ 

Katherine vaguely wondered within herself if she were of 
more common clay than Thompson, as she had always been 
supposed to be of more common clay than her sister; for she 
felt that she would be very glad to close her eyes and forget for a 
moment all this trouble. She said in a faint voice, ‘ We do not 
know anything about Miss Stella, Thompson, as yet. She may 
have gone—up to Steephill with Lady Jane.’ 

‘Oh, I know, Miss, very well where she’s gone. She’s gone 
to that big ship as sails to-morrow with all the soldiers. How she 
could do it, along of all those men, I can’t think. I’m sure J 
couldn’t do it,’ cried Thompson. ‘Oh,I had my doubts what all 
them notes and messages was coming to, and Stevens that proud 
she wouldn’t speak a word to nobody. Well, I always thought as 
Stevens was your maid, Miss Katherine, as you're the eldest ; but 
I don’t believe she have done a thing for you.’ 

‘Oh, she has done all I wanted. I don’t like very much at- 
tendance. Now that you have undone these laces, you may go. 
Thank you very much, Thompson, but I really do not want any- 
thing more.’ 

‘Tll go and get you some tea, Miss Katherine,’ the woman 
said. Another came to the door before she had been gone a 
minute. They were all most eager to serve the remaining 
daughter of the house—and to try to pick up a scrap of news, or to 
state their own views at the same time. This one put in her head 
at the door and said in a hoarse confidential whisper, ‘ Andrews 
could tell more about it than most, Miss, if you’d get hold of 
him.’ 

‘ Andrews!’ said Katherine. 

‘He always said he was Miss Stella’s man: and he’s drove her 
a many places—oh, a many places—as you never knowed of. 
You just ast him where he took her yesterday mornin’, Miss,’ 

At this point Thompson came back, and drove the other 
skurrying away. 

When Katherine returned, in the warm dressing-gown which 
was so comfortable, wrapping her round like a friend, to her 
father’s room, she found the old man in bed, very white and 
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tremulous after his passion, but quiet, though his lips still moved 
and his cruel little red eyes shone. Katherine had never known 
before that they were cruel eyes, but the impression came upon 
her now with a force that made her shiver; they were like the 
eyes of a wild creature, small and impotent, which would fain 
have killed but could not—with a red glare in them, unwinking, 
fixed, full of malice and fury. The doctor explained to her, 
standing by the fireplace, what he had done; while Katherine, 
listening, saw across the room those fiery small eyes watching the 
conversation as if they could read what it was in her face. She 
could not take her own eyes away, nor refuse to be investigated 
by that virulent look. 

‘I have given him a strong composing draught. He'll go to 
sleep presently, and the longer he sleeps the better. He has got 
his man with him, which is the best thing for him; and now 
about you, Miss Katherine.’ He took her hand with that easy 
familiarity of the medical man which his science authorises, and 
in which there is often as much kindness as science. ‘ What am 
I to do for you?’ 

‘Oh, nothing, doctor! unless you can suggest something. Oh, 
doctor, it is of no use trying to conceal it from you—my sister 
is gone!’ She melted suddenly, not expecting them at all, think- 
ing herself incapable of them—into tears. 

‘I know, I know,’ he said. ‘It is a great shock for you, it is 
very painful; but if, as I hear, he was violently against the mar- 
riage, and she was violently determined on it, was not something 
of the kind to be expected ? You know your sister was very much 
accustomed to her own way.’ 

‘Oh, doctor, how can you say that!—as if you took it for 
granted—as if it was not the most terrible thing that could 
happen! Eloped, only imagine it! Stella! in her ball dress, 
and with that man!’ 

‘I hope there is nothing very bad about the man,’ said the 
doctor with hesitation. 

‘And how are we to get her back? The ship sails to- 
morrow. If she is once carried away in the ship she will never, 
never Oh, doctor, can I go? who can go? What can we do? 





Do tell me something, or I will go out of my senses,’ she cried. 
‘Is there another room where we can talk? I think he is 
going to sleep,’ said the doctor. 
Katherine, in her distress, had got beyond the power of the 
terrible eyes on the bed, which still gleamed, but fitfully. Her 
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father did not notice her as she went out of the room. And by 
this time the whole house was astir and fires were being lighted in 
all the rooms—to relieve the minds of the servants, it is to be 
supposed, for nobody knew why. The tray that had been carried 
to her room was brought downstairs, and there by the perturbed 
fire of a winter morning, burning with preternatural vigilance and 
activity as if eager to find out what caused all this commotion, 
she poured out the hot tea for the doctor, and he ate bread and 
butter with the most wholesome and hearty appetite—which was 
again a very curious scene. 

The Tredgolds were strangely without friends. There was no 
uncle, no intimate to refer to, who might come and take the lead 
in such an emergency. Unless Katherine could have conducted 
such inquiries herself, or sent a servant, there was no one nearer 
than the doctor, or perhaps the vicar, who had always been so 
friendly. He and she decided between them that the doctor 
should go off at once, or at least as soon as there was a train to 
take him, to the great ship which was to embark the regiment 
early that morning, to discover whether Sir Charles Somers was 
there; while the vicar, whom he could see and inform in the 
meantime, should investigate the matter at home and at Steep- 
hill. The gardener, a trustworthy man, had, as soon as his wife 
was seen to be ‘out of danger,’ as they preferred to phrase it— 
‘scarcely hurt at all,’ as the doctor said—been sent off to trace 
the Stella, driving in a dog-cart to Bembridge, which was the 
nearest port she was likely to put in at. By noon the doctor 
thought they would certainly have ascertained among them, all 
that was likely to be ascertained. He tried to comfort Katherine’s 
mind by an assurance that no doubt there would be a marriage, 
that Somers, though he had not a good character, would never— 
but stopped with a kind of awe, perceiving that Katherine had 
no suspicion of the possibility of any other ending, and condemn- 
ing himself violently as a fool for putting any such thought into 
her head; but he had not put any such thought in her head, which 
was incapable of it. She had no conception of anything that could 
be worse than the elopement. He hastened to take refuge in 
something she did understand. ‘All this on one condition,’ he 
said, ‘that you go to bed and try to sleep. I will do nothing 
unless you promise this: and you can do nothing for your sister. 
There is nothing to be done; gazing out over the sea won’t bring 
the yacht back. You must promise me that you will try to go 
to sleep. You will if you try.’ 
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‘Oh yes, I will go to sleep,’ Katherine said. She reflected 
again that she was of commoner clay than Thompson, who could 
not have closed an eye. 


CHAPTER XVIII, 


It proved not at all difficult to find out everything, or almost 
everything, about the runaway pair. The doctor’s mission, though 
it seemed likely to be the most important of all, did not produce 
very much. In the bustle of the embarkation he had found it 
difficult to get any information at all, but eventually he had found 
Captain Scott, whom he had attended during his illness, and whom 
he now sent peremptorily down below out of the cold. ‘ If that’s 
your duty, you must not do it, that’s all,’ he had said with the 
decision of a medical man, though whether he had secured his 
point or not, Katherine, ungratefully indifferent to Algy, did not 
ascertain. But he found that Sir Charles Somers had got leave 
and was going out with a P. and O. from Brindisi to join his 
regiment when it should reach India. 

‘It will cost him the eyes out of his head,’ Algy said. ‘ Lucky 
beggar, he don’t mind what he spends now.’ 

‘Why?’ the doctor asked, and was laughed at for not knowing 
that Charlie had run off with old Tredgold’s daughter, who was 
good for any amount of money, and, of course, would soon give 
in and receive the pair back again into favour. ‘ Are you so sure 
of that ?’ the doctor said. And Algy had replied that his friend 
would be awfully up a tree if it didn’t turn out so. The doctor 
shook his head in relating this story to Katherine. ‘I have my 
doubts,’ he said ; but she knew nothing on that subject, and was 
thinking of nothing but of Stella herself, and the dreadful thought 
that she might see her no more. 

The vicar, on his side, had been busy with his inquiries too, 
and he had found out everything with the greatest ease; in the 
first place from Andrews, the young coachman, who declared that 
he had always taken his orders from Miss Stella, and didn’t know 
as he was doing no wrong. Andrews admitted very frankly that 
he had driven his young mistress to the little church, one of the 
very small primitive churches of the island, near Steephill, where 
the tall gentleman with the dark moustaches had met her, and 
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where Miss Stevens had turned up with a big basketful of white 
chrysanthemums. They had been in the church about half an 
hour, and then they had come out again, and Miss Stevens and the 
young lady had got intothe brougham. The chrysanthemums had 
been for the decoration of the ballroom, as everybody knew. Then 
he had taken Miss Stevens to meet the last train for Ryde ; and then 
he had driven his young ladies home with the same gentleman on 
the box who had got down at the gate: finally Andrews had picked 
up Miss Stella and the gentleman at the Cliff door, and had driven 
them to the pier : nothing could be more exact. The vicar had gone 
on upon this in search of information to Steephill Church, and found 
that the old rector there, in the absence of the curate—he himself 
being almost past duty by reason of old age—had married one of the 
gentlemen living at the Castle to a young lady whose name he 
could not recollect further than that it was Stella. The old gentle- 
man had thought it all right as it was a gentleman from the Castle, 
and he had a special licence, which made everything straight. 
The register of the marriage was all right in the books, as the 
vicar had taken care to see. Of course it was all right in the 
books! Katherine was much surprised that they should all make 
such a point of that, as if anything else was to be thought of. 
What did it matter about the register? The thing was that Stella 
had run away, that she was gone, that she had betrayed their trust 
in her, and been a traitor to her home. 

But a girl is not generally judged very hardly when she runs 
away; it is supposed to be her parents’ fault or her lover's fault, 
and she but little to blame. But when Katherine thought of her 
vigil on the cliff, her long watch in the moonlight, without a word 
of warning or farewell, she did not think that Stella was so 
innocent. Her heart was very sore and wounded by the desertion. 
The power of love indeed! Was there no love, then, but one? 
Did her home count for nothing, where she had always been so 
cherished ; nor her father, who had loved her so dearly; nor her 
sister, who had given up everything to her? Oh no; perhaps the 
sister didn’t matter! But at least her father, who could not bear 
that she should want anything upon which she had set her heart! 
Katherine’s heart swelled at the thought of all Stella’s contrivances 
to escape in safety. She had carried all her jewels with her, those 
jewels which she had partly acquired as the price of abandoning 
Sir Charles. Oh, the treachery, the treachery of it! She could 
scarcely keep her countenance while the gentlemen came with 
their reports. She felt her features distorted with the effort to 
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show nothing but sorrow, and to thank them quietly for all the 
trouble they had taken. She would have liked to stamp her foot, 
to dash her clenched hands into the air, almost to utter those 
curses which had burst from her father. What a traitor she had 
been! What a traitor! She was glad to get the men out of the 
house, who were very kind, and wanted to do more if she would 
let them, to do anything—and especially to return and communi- 
cate to Mr. Tredgold the result of their inquiries when he woke 
from his long sleep. Katherine said No, no, she would prefer to 
tell him herself. There seemed to be but one thing she desired, 
and that was to be left alone. 

After this hot fit there came, as was natural, a cold one. 
Katherine went upstairs to her own room, the room divided from 
that other only by an open door, which they had occupied ever 
since they were children. Then her loneliness came down upon 
her like a pall. Even with the thrill of this news in all her frame, 
she felt a foolish impulse to go and call Stella—to tell Stella all 
about it, and hear her hasty opinion. Stella never hesitated to 
give her opinion, to pronounce upon every subject that was set 
before her with rapid, unhesitating decisions. She would have 
known exactly what to say on this subject. She would have taken 
the girl’s part ; she would have asked what right a man had because 
he was your father to be sucha tyrant. Katherine could hear the 
very tone in which she would have condemned the unnatural 
parent, and see the indignant gesture with which she would have 
lifted her head. And now there was nobody, nothing but silence ; 
the room so vacant, the trim bed so empty and cold and white. It 
was like a bed of death, and Katherine shivered. The creature 
so full of impulses and hasty thoughts and crude opinions and 
life and brightness would never be there again. No, even if papa 
would forgive—even if he would receive her back, there would be 
no Stella any more. This would not be her place; the sisterly 
companionship was broken, and life could never more be what it 
had been. ; 

She sat down on the floor in the middle of the desolation and 
cried bitterly. What should she do without Stella? Stella had 
always been the first to think of everything; the suggestion of 
what to do or say had always been in her hands. Katherine did 
not deny to herself that she had often thought differently from 
Stella, that she had not always accepted either her suggestions or 
her opinions; but that was very different from the silence, the 
absence of that clear, distinct, self-assured little voice, the mind 
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made up so instantaneously, so ready to pronounce upon every 
subject. Even in this way of looking at it, it will be seen that 
she was no blind admirer of her sister. She knew her faults as 
well as anyone. Faults! she was made up of faults—but she was 
Stella all the same. 

She had cried all her tears out, and was still sitting intent, 
with her sorrowful face, motionless, in the reaction of excitement, 
upon the floor, when Simmons, the housekeeper, opened the door, 
and looked round for her, calling at last in subdued tones, and 
starting much to see the lowly position in which her young mis- 
tress was. Simmons came attended by the little jingle of a cup 
and spoon, which had been so familiar in the ears of the girls in 
all their little childish illnesses, when Simmons with the beef-tea 
or the arrowroot, or whatever it might be, was a change and a 
little amusement to them, in the dreadful vacancy of a day in bed. 
Mrs. Simmons, though she was a great personage in the house 
and (actually) ordered the dinners and ruled over everything, not- 
withstanding any fond illusions that Katherine might cherish on 
that subject—had never delegated this care to anyone else, and 
Katherine knew very well what was going to be said. 

‘ Miss Katherine, dear, sit up now and take this nice beef-tea. 
I’ve seen it made myself, and it’s just as good as I know how. 
And you must take something if you're ever to get up your 
strength. Sit up, now, and eat it as long as it’s nice and hot—do!’ 
The address was at once persuasive, imploring, and authoritative. 
‘Sit up, now, Miss Katherine—do !’ 

‘Oh, Simmons, it isn’t beef-tea I want this time,’ she said, 
stumbling hastily to her feet. 

‘No, Simmons allowed with a sigh: ‘but you want your 
strength kep’ up, and there’s nothing so strengthening. It'll 
warm you too, It’s a very cold morning and there’s no comfort in 
the house—not a fire burningas it ought to, not a bit of consolation 
nowhere. We can’t all lay down and die, Miss Katherine, because 
Miss Stella, bless her, has married a very nice gentleman. He 
ain’t to your papa’s liking, more’s the pity, and sorry I am in many 
ways, for a wedding in the house is a fine thing, and such a 
wedding as Miss Stella’s, if she had only pleased your papa! It 
would have been a sight to see. But, dear, a young lady’s fancy is 
not often the same as an old gentleman’s, Miss Katherine. We 
must all own to that. They thinks of one thing and the young 
lady, bless her, she thinks of another. It’s human nature. Miss 
Stella’s pleased herself, she hasn’t pleased Master. Well, we can’t 
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change it, Miss Katherine, dear ; but she’s very ‘appy, I don’t make 
a doubt of it, for I always did say as Sir Charles was a very taking 
man. Lord bless us, just to think of it! Iam a-calling her Miss 
Stella, and it’s my Lady she is, bless her little heart!’ 

Though she despised herself for it, this gave a new turn to 
Katherine’s thoughts too. Lady Somers! yes, that was what 
Stella was now. ‘That little title, though it was not an exalted 
one, would have an effect upon the general opinion, however lofty 
might be the theories expressed, as to the insignificance of rank. 
Rank ; it was the lowest grade of anything that could be called 
rank, And yet it would have a certain effect on the general mind. 
She was even conscious of feeling it herself, notwithstanding both 
the indignation and the sorrow in her mind. ‘My sister, Lady 
Somers!’ Was it possible that she could say it with a certain plea- 
sure, as if it explained more or less now (a question which had 
always been so difficult) who the Tredgolds were, and what they 
were worth in the island. Now Katherine suddenly realised that 
people would say, ‘One of the daughters married Sir Charles 
Somers.’ It would be acknowledged that in that case the Tredgolds 
might be people to know. Katherine’s pride revolted, yet her 
judgment recognised the truth of this. And she wondered involun- 
tarily how it might affect her father—if he would think of that ? 

‘Is my father awake yet, Simmons ?’ she asked. 

‘Beginning to stir, Miss Katherine, Dolby said. How clever 
they are, them doctors, with their sleeping draffs and things! 
Oh, I’m quite opposed to ’em. I don’t think as it’s right to force 
sleep or anything as is contrary to the Almighty’s pleasure. But 
to be such nasty stuff, the effeck it do have is wonderful. Your 
papa, as was so excited like and ready to shoot all of us, right and 
left, he has slep’ like a baby all these hours. And waking up 
now, Dolby says, like a lamb, and ready for his breakfast.’ 

‘I must go to him at once, Simmons,’ cried Katherine, thrust- 
ing back into Simmons’s hand the cup and the spoon. 

‘You won’t do nothing of the sort, Miss, if so be as you'll be 
guided by me. He'll not think of it just at once, and he'll eat his 
breakfast, which will do him a lot of good, and if he don’t see you, 
why, he'll never remember as anything’s up. And then when he 
comes to think, Dolby will call you, Miss Katherine, if the doctor 
isn’t here first, which would be the best way.’ 

‘I think I ought to go to him at once,’ Katherine said. But 
she did not do so. It was no pleasant task. His looks when he 
burst forth into those oaths and curses (though she had herself ’ 
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felt not very long ago as if to do the same might have been a 
relief to her surcharged and sickened soul), and when he lay, with 
his keen small eyes gleaming red with passion, in his bed, looking 
at her, came back to her with a shudder. Perhaps she had not a 
very elevated ideal of a father. The name did not imply justice 
or even tenderness to her mind, Katherine was well aware that 
he had never done her justice all her life. He had been kind— 
enough ; but his kindness had been very different from the love he 
had shown to Stella. He had elevated the younger sister over 
the elder since ever the children had known how to distinguish 
betaveen good and evil. But still he was papa. It might be that 
an uneasy feeling that she was not proud of her father had visited 
the girl’s mind more than once, when she saw him among other 
men ; but still he was papa just as Stella was Stella, and therefore 
like no one else, whatever they might say or do. She did not like 
to go to him again, to renew his misery and her own, to hear him 
curse the girl whom he had adored, to see that dreadful look as if 
of a fiend in his face. Her own feelings had fallen into a sort of 
quietude now by means of exhaustion, and of the slow, slow 
moments, which felt every one of them as if it were an hour. 

It was some time longer before she was called. Mr. Tredgold 
had got up; he had made his toilet, and gone down to his sitting- 
room, which communicated with his bedroom by a little private 
staircase. And it was only when he was there that his eyes fell on 
his clock, and he cried with a start : 

‘ Half-past twelve, and I just come downstairs! What does this 
mean—what does it mean? Why wasn’t I called at the right 
time ?’ 

‘You had a—a restless night, sir,’ said the man, trembling. 
(‘ Oh, where’s that Miss Katherine, where’s that young person ?’ he 
said to himself.) 

‘A restless night! And why had Iarestless night ? No supper, 
eh? Never eat supper now. Girls won’tletme. Hollo! I begin 
to remember. Wasn’t there an alarm of burglars? And none of 
you heard, you deaf fools ; nobody but me, an old man! I let go 
one barrel at them, eh? Enough to send them all flying. Great 
fun that. And then Katherine, Katherine—what do I remember 
about Katherine? Stopped me before I could do anything, saying 
there was nobody. Fool, to mind what she said ; quite sure there 
was somebody, eh? Can’t you tell me what it was ?’ 

‘Don’t know, indeed, sir, said the man, whose teeth were 
chattering with fear, 
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‘Don’t know, indeed! You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
Speak out, you fool. Was it burglars j 

‘No, sir. I think not, sir. I—don’t know what it was, sir. 
Something about Miss about Miss j 

‘ About whom ?’ the old man cried. 

‘Oh, sir, have a little patience—it’s all right, it’s all right, 
sir—just Miss Stella, sir, that—that is all right, sir—all safe, sir,’ 
the attendant cried. 

Old Tredgold sat upright in his chair; he put his elbows on 
the table to support his head. ‘ Miss Stella!’ he said with a 
sudden hoarseness in his voice. 

And then the man rushed out to summon Katherine, who 
came quietly but trembling to the call. 

He uncovered his face as she came in. It was ghastly pale, 
the two gleaming points of the eyes glimmering out of it like the 
eyes of a wild beast. ‘Stella, Stella?’ he said hoarsely, and, 
seizing Katherine by the arm, pressed her down upon a low chair 
close to him. ‘ What’s all this cock and a bull story?’ he said. 

‘Oh, papa!’ 

He seized her again and shook her in his fury. ‘Speak out or 
TVil—Tll kill you,’ he cried. 

Her arm was crushed as in an iron vice. Body and soul she 
trembled before him. ‘Papa, let me go or I can say nothing! 
Let me go!’ 

He gave her arm one violent twist and then he dropped it. 
‘What are you afraid of?’ he said, with a gleam of those angry 
eyes. ‘Go on—go on—tell me what happened last night.’ 

Katherine’s narrative was confused and broken, and Mr. Tred- 
gold was not usually a man of very clear intelligence. It must 
have been that his recollections, sent into the background of his 
mind by the extreme shock of Jast night, and by the opiate which 
had helped him to shake it off, had all the time been working 
secretly within him through sleeping and waking, waiting only 
for the outer framework of the story now told him. He under- 
stood every word. He took it all up point by point, marking 
them by the beating of his hand upon the arm of his chair. 
‘ That’s how it was,’ he said several times, nodding his head. He 
was much clearer about it than Katherine, who did not yet 
realise the sequence of events or that Stella was already Charlie 
Somers’s wife when she came innocently back with her white 
flowers, and hung about her father at his luncheon, doing every- 
thing possible to please him ; but he perceived all this without the 
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hesitation of a moment and with apparent composure. ‘It was 
all over, then,’ he said to himself; ‘she had done it, then. She 
took us in finely, you and me, Kate. We are a silly lot—to believe 
what everyone tells us. She was married to her fine gentleman 
before she came in to us all smiling and pleasant ;’ and then, 
speaking in the same even tone, he suddenly cursed her, without 
even a pause to distinguish the words. 

‘Papa, papa!’ Katherine cried, almost with a shriek. 

‘What is it, you little fool? You think perhaps I'll say “ Bless 
you, my children,” and have them back? They think so them- 
selves, I shouldn’t wonder ; they'll find out the difference. What 
about those diamonds that I gave her instead of him—instead 
of ’ And here he laughed, and in the same steady tone bade 
God curse her again. 

‘I cannot hear you say that—I cannot, I cannot! Oh, God 
bless and take care of my poor Stella! Oh, papa, little Stella, that 
you have always been so fond of : 

Mr. Tredgold’s arm started forth as if it would have given a 
blow. He dashed his fist in the air, then subsided again and 
laughed a low laugh. ‘I shan’t pay for those diamonds,’ he said. 
‘Tll send them back, I'll And her new clothes that she was 
to get-—God damn her. She can’t have taken her clothes, flying 
off from a ball by night.’ 

‘Oh, what are clothes, or money, or anything, in comparison 
with Stella?’ Katherine said. 

‘Not much to you that don’t have to pay for them,’ he said. 
‘I shan’t pay for them. Go and pack up the rags, don’t you 
hear ? and bring me the diamonds. She thinks we'll send ’em 
after her.’’ And here the curse again. ‘She shan’t have one of 
them, not one. Go and do what I tell you, Katie. God damn 
her and her——’ 

‘Oh, papa, for the sake of everything that is good! Yes, I 
will go—I will go. What does it matter? Her poor little frocks, 
her . 

‘They cost a dea! of money all the same. And bring me the 
diamonds,’ Mr. Tredgold said. 

And then there suddenly flashed upon Katherine a strange 
revelation, a ludicrous tragic detail which did not seem laugh- 
able to her, yet was so ‘The diamonds,’ she said, faltering, 
half turning back on her way to the door. 

‘Well! the diamonds ?’ 

‘Oh, forgive her, forgive her! She never could have thought 
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of that; she never could have meant it. Papa, for God’s sake, 
forgive her, and don’t say—that again. She was wearing them 
all at the ball. She was in her ball dress. She had no time to 
change—she ; 

He seized and shook her savagely as if she had been confess- 
ing a theft of her own, and then rose up with his habitual 
chuckle in his throat. ‘George! she’s done me,’ he said. ‘ She’s 
got her fortune on her back. She’s—she’s a chip of the old 
block, after all.’ He dropped down again heavily in his chair, 
and then with a calm voice, looking at Katherine, said tranquilly, 
‘God damn her’ once more. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


It was afterwards discovered that Stella had calculated her 
elopement in a way which justified most perfectly the unwilling 
applause elicited from her father—that she was a chip of the old 
block. She had over-decorated herself, as had been remarked, 
it now appeared, by everybody at the ball, on the night of her 
flight, wearing all the diamonds she had got from her father as 
an equivalent for her lover—and other things besides, everything 
she had that was valuable. It was ridiculous enough to see a girl 
blazing in all those diamonds ; but to have her pearl necklace as 
well, adjusted as an ornament on her bodice, and bracelets enough 
to go up almost to the elbow, was more absurd still, and Katherine, 
it now appeared, was the only person who had not observed this 
excess of jewellery. She remembered now vaguely that she had 
felt Stella to be more radiant, more dazzling than ever, and had 
wondered with a sort of dull ache whether it was want of heart, 
whether it was over-excitement, or what it was which made her 
sister’s appearance and aspect so brilliant on the very eve of her 
parting from her lover. ‘ Partings which press the life from out 
young hearts.’ How was it possible that she could be so bright, 
so gay, so full of life, and he going away? She had felt this, but 
she had not noticed, which was strange, the extraordinary number 
of Stella’s bracelets, or the manner in which her pearls were 
fastened upon the bosom of her dress. This was strange, but due 


chiefly perhaps to the fact that Stella had not shown herself, as 
usual, for her sister’s admiration before starting, but had appeared 
in a hurry rather late, and already wrapped in her cloak. 
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It was found, however, on examining her drawers, that Stella 
had taken everything she had which was of any value. It was 
also discovered later that she had taken advantage of her father’s 
permission to get as many new frocks as she pleased—always to 
make up for the loss of Charlie—by ordering for herself an ample 
trousseau, which had been sent to await her to a London hotel. 
She had all these things now and the lover too, which was so 
brilliant a practical joke that it kept the regiment in laughter for 
a year; but was not so regarded at home, though Mr. Tredgold 
himself was not able to refrain from a certain admiration when he 
became fully aware of it, as has been seen. It afflicted Katherine, 
however, with a dull, enduring pain in the midst of her longing 
for her sister and her sense of the dreadful vacancy made by 
Stella’sabsence. The cheerful calculation, the amused and merry 
looks with which Stella had hid all her wiles and preparations gave 
her sister a pang, not acute but profound—a constant ache which 
took away all the spring of her life. Even when she tried to 
escape from it, making to herself all those banal excuses which 
are employed in such circumstances—about love, to which every- 
thing is permitted, and the lover’s entreaties, to which nothing 
can be refused, and the fact that she had to live her own life, not 
another’s, and was obeying the voice of Nature in choosing for 
herself—all these things, which Katherine presented to herself as 
consolations, were over and over again refused by her better judg- 
ment. If Stella had run away in her little white frock and 
garden hat, her sister could have forgiven her; but the trous- 
seau, the maid, the diamonds, even the old pearls which had 
been given to both of them—her own share of which still re- 
mained the chief of Katherine’s possessions—that Stella should 
have settled and arranged all that was more than Katherine 
could bear. She locked away her own pearls, with what she felt 
afterwards to be a very absurd sentiment, and vowed that she 
would never wear them again. There seemed a sort of insult in 
the addition of that girlish decoration to all the other stolen 
ornaments. But this, the reader will perceive, was very high- 
flown on Katherine’s part. 

A day or two after this tremendous crisis, which, I need not 
say, was by far the most delightful public event which had 
occurred in Sliplin for centuries, and which moved the very 
island to its centre, Lady Jane called with solemnity at the Cliff. 
Lady Jane was better dressed on this occasion than I believe she 
had ever been seen to be in the memory ofmen, She was attired 
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in black brocade with a train, and wore such a mantle as every- 
body said must have been got for the occasion, since it was like 
nothing that had ever been seen on Lady Jane’s shoulders before. 
The furs, too, were unknown to Sliplin ; perhaps she wore them in 
more favoured places, perhaps she had borrowed them for the 
occasion. The reason of all this display was beyond the divination 
of Katherine, who received her visitor half with the suppressed 
resentment which she felt she owed to everyone who could be 
supposed privy to Stella’s plans, and half with the wistful longing 
for an old friend, a wiser and more experienced person, to console 
herself. Katherine had abandoned the young ladies’ room, with 
all its double arrangements and suggestions of a life that was 
over. She sat in the large drawing-room, among the costly, 
crowded furniture, feeling as if, though less expensive, she was 
but one of them—a daughter needed, like the Italian cabinets, for 
the due furnishing of the house. 

Lady Jane came in, feeling her way between the chairs and 
tables. It was appropriate that so formal a visit should be 
received in this formal place. She shook hands with Katherine, 
who held back visibly from the usual unnecessary kiss. It marked 
at once the difference, and that the younger woman felt herself 
elevated by her resentment, and was no longer to be supposed to 
be in any way at Lady Jane’s feet. 

‘How do you do?’ said Lady Jane, carrying out the same 
idea. ‘Howis your father? Iam glad to hear that he has, on 
the whole, not suffered in health—nor you either, Katherine, I 
hope ?’ 

‘I don’t know about suffering in health. I am well enough,’ 
the girl said. 

‘I perceive,’ said Lady Jane, ‘by your manner that you 
identify me somehow with what has happened. That is why I 
have come here to-day. You must feel I don’t come as I usually 
do. In ordinary circumstances I should probably have sent for 
you to come to me. Katherine, I can see that you think I’m 
somehow to blame—in what way, I’m sure I don’t know.’ 

‘T have never expressed any blame. I don’t know that I have 
ever thought anyone was to blame—except , 





‘Except?—except themselves. Youare right. They are very 
hot-headed, the one as much as the other. I don’t mean to say 
that he—he is a sort of relation of mine—has not asked my ad- 
vice. If he has done so once he has done it a hundred times, 

1T ean assure you. Katherine, all that T have said has been 
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consistently “ Don’t ask me.” I have told him a hundred times 
that I would not take any responsibility. I have said to him, “I 
can’t tell how you will suit each other, or whether you will agree, 
or anything.” I have had nothing to do with it. I felt, as he 
was staying in my house at the time, that you or your father 
might be disposed to blame me. I assure you it would be very 
unjust. I knew no more of what was going on on Wednesday 
last—no more than—than Snap did,’ cried Lady Jane. Snap was 
the little tyrant of the fields at Steephill, a small fox terrier, and 
kept everything under his control. 

‘I can only say that you have never been blamed, Lady Jane. 
Papa has never mentioned your name, and as for me , 

‘Yes, Katherine, you; it is chiefly you I think of. I am 
sure you have thought I had something to do with it.’ 

Katherine made a pause. She was ina black dress. I can 
scarcely tell why—partly, perhaps, from some exaggerated senti- 
ment—actually because Mrs. Simmons, who insisted on attending 
to her till someone could be got to replace Stevens, had laid it 
out :—and she was unusually pale. She had not in reality ‘ got 
over’ the incident so well as people appeared to hope. , 

‘To tell the truth, she said, ‘all the world has seemed quite 
insignificant to me except my sister. I have had so much to do 
thinking of her that I have had no time for anything else.’ 

‘That’s not very complimentary to people that have taken so 
great an interest in you.’ Lady Jane was quite discomposed by 
having the word insignificant applied to her. She was certainly 
not insignificant, whatever else she might be. 

‘ Perhaps it is not,’ Katherine said. ‘I have had a great deal 
to think of, she added with a half appeal for sympathy. 

‘I dare say. Is it possible that you never expected it? Didn’t 
you see—that night? All those jewels even might have told their 
story. I confess that I was vaguely in a great fright; but I 
thought you must have been in her confidence, Katherine, that is 
the truth.’ 

‘I in her confidence! Did you think I would have helped 
her to—to—deceive everybody? to—give such a blow to 
papa ?’ 

‘Is it such a blow to your papa? I am told he has not 
suffered in health. Now I look at you again you are pale: but I 
don’t suppose you have suffered in health either. Katherine, 
don’t you think you are overdoing it a little? She has done 
nothing that is so very criminal. And your own conduct was a 
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little strange. You let her run off into the dark shrubberies to 
say farewell to him, as I am told, and never gave any alarm till 
you saw the yacht out in the bay, and must have known they 
were safe from any pursuit. I must say that a girl who has 
behaved like that is much more likely to have known all about it 
than an outsider like me!’ 

‘I did not know anything about it,’ cried Katherine— 
‘nothing! Stella did not confide in me. If she had done so— 
if she had told me ; 

‘Yes; what would you have done then?’ Lady Jane asked 
with a certain air of triumph. 

Katherine looked blankly at her. She was wandering about 
in worlds not realised. She had never asked herself that question. 
And yet perhaps her own conduct, her patience in that moonlight 
scene was more extraordinary in her ignorance than it would have 
been had she sympathised and known. The question took her 
breath away, and she had no answer to give. 

‘If she had told you that she had been married to Charlie 
Somers that morning ; that he was starting for India next day ; 
that whatever her duty to her father and yourself might have 
been (that’s nonsense; a girl has no duty to her sister), her duty 
to her husband came first then. If she had told you that at the 
last moment, Katherine, what would you have done?’ 

Katherine felt every possibility of reply taken from her. 
What could she have done? Svpposing Stella that night—that 
night in the moonlight, which somehow seemed mixed up with 
everything—had whispered that in her ear, instead of the lie about 
wishing to bid Charlie farewell. What could she have done? what 
would she have done? With a gasp in her throat she looked 
helplessly at her questioner. She had no answer to make. 

‘Then how could you blame me?’ cried Lady Jane, throwing 
off her wonderful furs, loosening her mantle, beginning, with her 
dress tucked up a little in front, to look more like herself. ‘ What 
was to be done when they had gone and taken it into their own 
hands? You can’t separate husband and wife, though, Heaven 
knows, there are a great many that would be too thankful if you 
could. But there they were—married. What was to be done? 
I made sure when you would insist on driving home with her, 
Katherine, that she must have told you.’ 

‘I was not expected, then, to drive home with her?’ Katherine 
said sharply. ‘It was intended that T should know nothing— 
nothing at all.’ 
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‘I thought—I sincerely thought,’ said Lady Jane, hanging 
her head a little, ‘that she would have told you then. I suppose 
she was angry at the delay.’ : 

Katherine’s heart was very sore. She had been the one who 
knew nothing, from whom everything had been kept. It had 
been intended that she should be left at the ball while Stella stole 
off with her bridegroom ; and her affectionate anxiety about Stella’s 
headache had been a bore, the greatest bore, losing so much time 
and delaying the escape. And shut up there with her sister, her 
closest friend, her inseparable companion of so many years, there 
had not been even a whisper of the great thing which had hap- 
pened, which now stood between them and cut them apart for ever. 
Katherine, in her life which had been that of a secondary person, 
the always inferior, had learned unconsciously a great deal of self- 
repression ; but it taxed all her powers to receive this blow full on 
her breast and make no sign. Her lips quivered a little; she 
clasped her hands tightly together ; and a hot and heavy moisture, 
which made everything awry and changed, stood in her eyes. 

‘Was that how it was?’ she said at last when she had con- 
trolled her voice to speak. 

‘ Katherine, dear child, I can’t tell you how sorry I am. No- 
body thought that you would feel it———’ Lady Jane added after 
a moment, ‘so much,’ and put out her hand to lay it on 
Katherine’s tightly-clasped hands. 

‘Nobody thought of me, I imagine, at all,’ said Katherine, 
withdrawing from this touch, and recovering herself after that 
bitter and blinding moment. ‘It would have been foolish to 
expect anything else. And it is perhaps a good thing that I was 
not tried—that I was not confided in. I might perhaps have 
thought of my duty to my father. But a woman who is married,’ 
she added quickly, with an uncontrollable bitterness, ‘ has, I 
suppose, no duties, except to the man whom—who has married 
her.’ 

‘He must always come first,’ said Lady Jane with a little 
solemnity. She was thunderstruck when Katherine, rising quickly 
to her feet and walking about the room, gave vent to Brabantio’s 
exclamation before the Venetian senators : 


‘ Look to her, thou: have a quick eye to see. 
She hath deceived her father and may thee.’ 


Lady Jane was not an ignorant woman for her rank and 
position. She had read the necessary books, and kept up a kind 
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of speaking acquaintance with those of the day. But it may be 
excused to her, a woman of many occupations, if she did not 
remember whence this outburst came and thought it exceedingly 
ridiculous and indeed of very doubtful taste, if truth must be 
told. 

‘I could not have thought you would be so merciless,’ she 
said severely. ‘I thought you were a kind creature, almost too 
kind. It is easy to see that you have never been touched by any 
love-affair of your own.’ 

Katherine laughed—there seemed no other reply to this 
assumption—and came back and sat down quietly in her chair. 

‘Was that all, Lady Jane?’ she said. ‘You came to tell me 
you had nothing to do with the step my sister has taken, and 
then that you knew all about it, and that it was only I who was 
left out.’ 

‘You are a very strange girl, Katherine Tredgold. I excuse 
you because no doubt you have been much agitated, otherwise I 
should say you were very rude and impertinent.’ Lady Jane was 
gathering on again her panoply of war—her magnificent town- 
mantle, the overwhelming furs which actually belonged to her 
maid. ‘I knew nothing about the first step,’ she said angrily. 
‘I was as ignorant of the marriage as you were. Afterwards, I 
allow, they told me; and as there was nothing else to be done— 
for, of course, as you confess, a woman as soon as she is married has 
no such important duty as to her husband—I did not oppose the 
going away. I advised them to take you into their confidence; 
afterwards, I allow, for their sakes, I promised to keep you 
engaged, if possible, to see that you had plenty of partners and 
no time to think.’ 

Katherine was ashamed afterwards to remember how the prick 
of injured pride stung her more deeply than even that of 
wounded affection. ‘So,’ she said, her cheeks glowing crimson, 
‘it was to your artifice that I owed my partners! But I have 


never found it difficult to get partners—without your aid, Lady 
Jane!’ 


‘You will take everything amiss, however one puts it,’ said 
Lady Jane. And then there was a long pause, during which that 
poor lady struggled much with her wraps without any help from 
Katherine, who sat like a stone and saw her difficulties without 
lifting so much as a little finger. ‘You are to be excused,’ the 
elder lady added, ‘for I do not think you have been very well 
treated : though, to be sure, poor Stella must have felt there was 
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very little sympathy likely, or she certainly would have confided 
in you. As for Charlie Somers ——’ Lady Jane gave an expres- 
sive wave of her hand, as if consenting that nothing was to be 
expected from him; then she dropped her voice and said with a 
change of tone, ‘I don’t see why it should make any difference 
between you and me, Katherine. I have really had nothing to 
do with it—except at the very last. Tell me now, dear, how your 
father takes it. Is he very much displeased ?’ 

‘ Displeased is a weak word, Lady Jane.’ 

‘Well, angry then—enraged—any word you like; of course, 
for the moment no word will be strong enough.’ 

‘I don’t think,’ said Katherine, ‘that he will ever allow her to 
enter his house, or consent to see her again.’ 

‘Good Heavens!’ cried Lady Jane. ‘Then what in the world 
is to become of them? But I am sure you exaggerate—in the 
heat of the moment; and, of course, Katherine, I acknowledge 
you have been very badly used,’ she said. 


CHAPTER XX. 


KATHERINE was perhaps not in very good condition after Lady 
Jane’s visit, though that great personage found it, on the whole, 
satisfactory, and felt that she had settled the future terms on which 
they were to meet in quite a pleasant way—to receive the first 
letter which Stella sent her, an epistle which arrived a day or 
two later. Stella’s epistle was very characteristic indeed. It was 
dated from Paris : 

‘ Dearest Kate,—I can’t suppose that you have not heard every- 
thing about all that we have done and haven’t done. I don’t 
excuse myself for not writing on the plea that you couldn’t 
possibly be anxious about me, as you must have known all this by 
next morning, but I can’t help feeling that you must have been 
angry, both you and papa, and I thought it would perhaps be 
better just to let you cool down. I know you have cause to be 
angry, dear; I ought to have told you, and it was on my lips all 
the time; but I thought you might think it your duty to make a 
row, and then all our plans might have been turned upside down. 
What we had planned to do was to get across to Southsea in the 
yacht, and go next morning by the first train to London, and 
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on here at once—which, with a few changes, we carried out. 
You see we have never been to say out of reach; but it would 
have done you no good to try to stop us, for, of course, from the 
moment I was Charlie’s wife my place was with him, I know you 
never would have consented to sucha marriage; but it is perfectly 
all right, I can assure you—as good as if it had come off in St. 
George’s, Hanover Square. And we have had a delightful time. 
Stevens met me at Southsea with the few things I wanted 
(apologies for taking her from you, but you never made so much 
use of her as I did, and I don’t think you ever cared for Stevens), 
and next day we picked up our things in London. I wish 
you could see my things, they are beautiful. I hope papa won’t 
be dreadfully angry that I took him at his word; and I’m quite 
frightened sometimes to think what it will all cost—the most 
lovely trousseau all packed in such nice boxes—some marked 
cabin and some—but that’s a trifle. The important thing is that 
the clothes are charming, just what you would expect from 
Louise’s taste. I do hope that papa will not make any fuss 
about her bill. They are not dear at all, for material and work- 
manship (can you say workmanship, when it’s needlework, and 
all done by women?) are simply splendid. I never saw such 
beautiful things. 

‘And so here I am, Kate, a married woman, off to India with 
my husband. Isn’t it wonderful? I can’t say that I feel much 
different myself. I am the same old Stella, always after my fun. 
I shouldn’t wonder in the least if after a while Charlie were to 
set up a way of his own, and think he can stop me; but I don’t 
advise him to try, and in the meantime he is as sweet as sugar 
and does exactly what I like. It is nice, on the whole, to be 
called my Lady, and it is very nice to see how respectful all the 
people are to a married person, as if one had grown quite a great 
personage all at once. And it is nicer still to turn a big man 
round your little finger, even when you have a sort of feeling, as I 
have sometimes, that it may not last. One wonderful thing is 
that he is always meeting somebody he knows. People in society 
I believe know everybody—that is, really everybody who ought 
to be known. This man was at school with him, and that man 
belongs to one of his clubs, and another was brother to a fellow in 
his regiment, and so on, and so on—so we need never be alone 
unless we like: they turn up at every corner. Of course, he 
knows the ladies too, but this is not a good time in the year for 
them, for the grandees are at their country houses and English 
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people only passing through. We did see one gorgeous person, 
who was a friend of his mother’s (who is dead, Heaven be praised !), 
and to whom he introduced me: but she looked at me exactly as 
if she had heard that Charlie had married a barmaid, with a “ How 
do you do?” up in the air—an odious woman. She was, of course, 
Countess of Something or Other, and as poor as a Church mouse. 
Papa could buy up dozens of such countesses; tell him I 
said so. 

‘You will wonder what we are doing knocking about in Paris 
when the regiment is on the high seas; but Charlie could not 
take me, you know, in a troopship, it would have been out of the 
question, and we couldn’t possibly have spent our honeymoon 
among all those men. So he got his leave and we are going by a 
P. and O. boat, which are the best, and which we pick up at 
Brindisi or at Suez, or somewhere. I am looking forward to it 
immensely, and to India, which is full of amusement, everybody 
tells me. I intend to get all the fun I can for the next year, and 
then I hope, I do hope, dear Kate, that papa may send for us 
home. 

‘How is poor dear papa? You may think I am a little 
hypocrite, having given him such a shock, but I did really hope 
he would see some fun in it—he always had such a sense of 
humour. I have thought of this, really, truly, in all I have done. 
About the trousseaw (which everybody thinks the greatest joke 
that ever was), and about going off in the yacht, and all that, I 
kept thinking that papa, though he would be very angry, would 
see the fun. I planned it all for that—indeed, indeed, Kate, I did, 
whatever you may think. To be sure, Charlie went for half in the 
planning, and I can’t say I think he has very much sense of 
humour: but, still, that was in my mind all the time. Was he 
very, very angry when he found out? Did you wake him in the 
night to tell him and risk an illness? If you did, I think you 
were very, very much to blame. There is never any hurry in 
telling bad news. But you are so tremendously straightforward and 
all that. I hope he only heard in the morning, and had his good 
night’s rest and was not disturbed. It was delicious this time in 
the yacht, as quiet almost as a mill-pond—just a nice soft little 
air that carried us across the bay and on to Southsea; such a 
delightful sail! I ought to have thought of you promenading 
about in the cold waiting for me without any companion, but I 
really couldn’t, dear. Naturally we were too much taken up with 
ourselves, and the joy of having got off so nicely. But I do beg 
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your pardon most sincerely, dear Kate, for having left you out in 
the cold, really out in the cold—without any figure of speech— 
like that. 

‘But my thoughts keep going back constantly to dear papa. 
You will miss me a little, I hope, but not as he will miss me. 
What does he say? Was he very angry? Do you think he is 
beginning to come round? Oh, dear Kate, I hope you take an 
opportunity when you can to say something nice to him about me. 
Tell him Charlie wanted to be married in London, but I knew 
what papa would think on this subject, and simply insisted for his 
sake that it should be in the little Steephill Church, where he 
could go himself, if he liked, and see the register and make sure 
that it was all right. And I have always thought of him all 
through. You may say it doesn’t look very like it, but I have, I 
have, Kate. Iam quite sure that he will get very fond of Charlie 
after a time, and he will like to hear me called Lady Somers ; and 
now that my mind is set at rest and no longer drawn this way 
and that way by love affairs don’t you know. I should be a better 
daughter to him than ever before. Do get him to see this, Kate. 
You will have all the influence now that I am away. It is you 
that will be able to turn him round your little finger. And, oh, 
I hope, I hope, dear, that you will do it, and be true tome! You 
have always been such a faithful, good sister, even when I tried 
you most with my nonsense. I am sure I tried you, you being so 
different a kind from such a little fool as Stella, and so much more 
valuable and all that. Be sure to write to me before we leave 
Paris, which will be in a week, to tell me how papa is, and how 
he is feeling about me—and, oh, do be faithful to us, dear Kate, 
and make him call us back within a year! Charlie does not mind 
about his profession ; he would be quite willing to give it up and 
settle down, to be near papa. And then, you see, he has really a 
beautiful old house of his own in the country, which he never 
could afford to live in, where we could arrange the most charming 
appartement, as the French say, for papa for part of the year. 

‘Do, dearest Kate, write, write! and tell me all about the 
state of affairs. With Charlie’s love, 

‘Your most affectionate sister, 
‘ STELLA (Lapy) Somers.’ 


‘I have a letter from—Stella, papa,’ said Katherine the same 
night. 


‘Ah!’ he said, with a momentary prick of his ears; then he 
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composed himself and repeated with the profoundest composure, 
‘God damn her!’ as before. 

‘Oh, papa, do not say that! She is very anxious to know 
how you are, and to ask you—oh, with all her heart, papa—to 
forgive her.’ 

Mr. Tredgold did not raise his head or show any interest. He 
only repeated with the same calm that phrase again. 

‘You have surely something else to say at the mention of her 
name. Qh, papa, she has done very, very wrong, but she is so 
sorry—she would like to fling herself at your feet.’ 

‘She had better not do that ; I should kick her away like a 
football,’ he said. 

‘You could never be cruel to Stella—your little Stella ! 
always loved her the best of us two. 
either in one way or another.’ 

‘ That is true enough,’ said the old map. 

Katherine did not expect any better, but this calm daunted 
her. Even Stella’s absence did not advance her in any way; she 
still occupied the same place, whatever happened. It was with 
difficulty that she resumed her argument. 

‘And you will miss her dreadfully, papa. Only think, those 
long nights that are coming—how you will miss her with her 
songs and her chatter and her brightness! Iam only a dull 
companion,’ said Katherine, perhaps a little, though not very 
reasonably, hoping to be contradicted. 

‘ You are that,’ said her father calmly. 

What was she to say? She felt crushed down by this dis- 
approval, the calm recognition that she was nobody, and that all 
her efforts to be agreeable could never meet with any response. 
She did make many efforts, far more than ever Stella had done. 
Stella had never taken any trouble; her father’s comfort had in 
reality been of very little importance to her. She had pleased 
him because she was Stella, just as Katherine, because she was 
Katherine, did not please him. And what was there more to be 
said? It is hard upon the unpleasing one, the one who never 
gives satisfaction : but the fact remuins. 

‘ You are very plain-spoken,’ said Katherine, trying to find a 
little forlorn fun in the situation. ‘You don’t take much pains 
to spare my feelings. Still, allowing this to be all true, and I 
don’t doubt it for a moment—think how dull you will be in the 
evenings, papa! You will want Stella a hundred times in an hour, 
you will always want her. This winter, of course, they could not 
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come back; but before another winter, oh, papa, think, for your 
own advantage !—do say that you will forgive her, and that they 
may come back !’ 

‘We may all be dead and gone before another winter,’ Mr. 
Tredgold said. 

‘That is true; but then, on the other hand, we may all be 
living and very dull and in great, great need of something to 
cheer us up. Do hold out the hope, papa, that you will forgive 
her, and send for her, and have her back!’ 

‘ What is she to give you for standing up for her like this ?’ 
said the old man with his grim chuckling laugh. 

‘To give—me?’ Katherine was so astonished this time that 
she could not think of any answer. 

‘Because you needn’t lose your breath,’ said her father, ‘ for 
you'll lose whatever she has promised you. I’ve only one word to 
say about her, and that I’ve said too often already to please you—— 
God damn her,’ her father said. 

And Katherine gave up the unequal conflict—for the moment 
at least. It was not astonishing, perhaps, that she spent a great 
deal of her time, as much as the weather would allow, which now 
was grim November, bringing up fog from land and sea, upon the 
cliff, where she walked up and down sometimes when there was 
little visible except a grey expanse of mist behind the feathery 
tracery of the tamarisk trees ; sometimes thinking of those two 
apparitions of the Stella in the bay, which now seemed to connect 
with each other like two succeeding events in a story, and some- 
times of very different things. She began to think oftener than 
she had ever done of her own lover, he whom she had not had 
time to begin to love, only to have a curious half-awakened interest 
in, at the time when he was sent so summarily about his business. 
Had he not been sent about his business, probably Katherine 
might never have thought of him at all. It was the sudden fact 
of his dismissal and the strange discovery thus made, that there 
was one person in the world at least whose mind was occupied with 
her and not with Stella, that gave him that hold upon her which 
he had retained. 

She wondered now vaguely what would have happened had she 
done what Stella had done? (It was impossible, because she had 
not thought of him much, had not come to any conscious appro- 
priation of him until after he was gone; but supposing, for the 
soe of argument, that she had done what Stella had done?) She 
w. 1 have been cut off, she and he, and nobody would have been 
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much the worse. Stella, then, being the only girl of the house, 
would have been more serious, would have been obliged to think 
of things. She would have chosen someone better than Charlie 
Somers, someone that would have pleased her father better ; and 
he would have kept his most beloved child, and all would have 
been well. From that point of view it would perhaps have been 
better that Katherine should have done evil that good might 
come. Was it doing evil to elope from home with the man you 
loved, because your father refused him—if you felt you could not 
live without him? That is a question very difficult to solve. In 
the first place, Katherine, never having been, let us say, very much 
in love herself, thought it was almost immodest in a woman to 
say that she could not live without any man. It might be that 
she loved aman who did not love her, or who loved somebody else, 
and then she would be compelled, whatever she wished, to live 
without him. But, on the other hand, there was the well-worn 
yet very reasonable argument that it is the girl’s life and happi- 
ness that is concerned, not the parents’, and that to issue a ukase 
like an emperor, or a bull like a pope, that your child must give 
up the man who alone can make her happy, is tyrannical and 
cruel. One is commanded to obey one’s parents, but there are 
limits to that command; a woman of, say, thirty for instance 
(which to Katherine, at twenty-three, was still a great age), could 
not be expected to obey like a child; a woman of twenty even 
was not like a little girlk A child has to do what it is told, 
whether it likes or not ; but a woman—and when all her own life 
is in question ? 

These were thoughts which Katherine pondered much as she 
walked up and down the path on the cliff. For some time she 
went out very little, fearing always to meet a new group of 
interested neighbours who should question her about Stella. She 
shrank from the demands, from the criticisms that were some- 
times very plain, and sometimes veiled under pretences of interest 
or sympathy. She would not discuss her sister with anyone, or 
her father, or their arrangements or family disasters, and the 
consequence was that, during almost the whole of that winter 
she confined herself to the small but varied domain which was 
such a world of flowers in summer, and now, though the trees 
were bare, commanded all the sun that enlivens a wintry sky, 
and all the aspects of the sea, and all the wide expanse of the sky. 
There she walked about and asked herself a hundred questions. 
Perhaps it would have been better for all of them if she had run 
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away with James Stanford. It would have cost her father 
nothing to part with her; he would have been more lenient with 
the daughter he did not care for. And Stella would have been 
more thoughtful, more judicious, if there had been nobody at 
home behind her to bear the responsibility of common life. And 
then, Katherine wondered, with a gasp, as to the life that might 
have been hers had she been James Stanford’s wife. She would 
have gone to India, too, but with no trowsseaw, no diamonds, no 
gay interval at Paris. She would have had only him, no more, 
to fill up her horizon and occupy her changed life. She thought 
of this with a little shiver, wondering—for, to be sure, she was 
not, so to speak, in love with him, but only interested in him— 
very curious if it had been possible to know more about him, to 
get to understand him. It was a singular characteristic in him 
that it was she whom he had cared for and not. Stella. He was, 
the first and only person who had done so—at least, the only man. 
Women, she was aware, often got on better with her than with 
her sister; but that did not surprise her, somehow, while the 
other did impress her deeply. Why should he have singled out 
her, Katherine, to fall in love with? It showed that he must be 
a particular kind of man, not like other people. This was the 
reason why Katherine had taken so much interest in him, thought 
so much of him all this time, not because she was in love with 
him. And it struck her with quite a curious impression, made 
up of some awe, some alarm, some pleasure, and a good deal of 
abashed amusement, to think that she might, like Stella, have 
eloped with him—might have been living with him as her sole 
companion for two or three years. She used to laugh to herself 
and hush up her line of thinking abruptly when she came to this 
point : and yet there was a curious attraction in it. 

Soon, however, the old routine, although so much changed, 
came back, the usual visitors came to call, there were the usual 
little assemblages to luncheon, which was the form of entertainment 
Mr. Tredgold preferred ; the old round of occupations began, the 
Stanley girls and the others flowed and circled about her in the 
afternoon : and, before she knew, Katherine was drawn again into 
the ordinary routine of life. 


(To be continued.) 
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Marseilles. 


HAVE had the honour of saying something in these pages 
about business and legal matters as conducted in the first 
business city of France. Some things in the daily life of the streets 
of that city are, in their way, just as remarkable, and these I pro- 
pose to recount as the memory of a recent visit brings them back 
tome. And first a word or two more on the subject of law and 
order. There is a certain market place off the Quai de la Porte, 
and on the very outskirts of the old town, which has gained (and 
certainly, as the French phrase has it, has not stolen) a very ugly 
nickname by reason of the constant murders, the committers of 
which frequently remain undiscovered, and murderous assaults 
which take place there after nightfall. Why this particular place 
should be the place of all others where such infractions of the law 
take place is not clearly apparent. Possibly the criminal popula- 
tion think it a pity that the reputation of the square, indicated by 
its nickname, should not be kept up, and possibly also it is merely 
a matter of habit; or the two things may work together for evil. 
It is not surprising that the police should always carry and should 
never be slow in using revolvers ; and when I had stayed some time 
in the place, heard, and seen reported daily in that excellent paper, 
Le Petit Marseillais, the sort of thing that is always likely to 
happen, I ceased to retain any sort of surprise at a request which 
had reached me, a few months before, from my friend who is settled 
at Endoume, the great suburb of Marseilles, that I would send 
him out two pairs of Derringer pistols. He told me, when in due 
time I followed on the track of the Derringers, that it was always 
prudent to carry a ‘gun’ in your pocket if you walked from En- 
doume to, say, the Opera House on a darkish night, and, as I have 
said, after some days’ course of Le Petit Marseillais at breakfast, 
I found no kind of difficulty in accepting the statement. More- 
over, it is not very long since a foot-passenger, walking in the main 
road of Endoume at about six on a summer's afternoon, at a point 
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where there is a generally well-attended café on each side of the 
way, was set upon, robbed, and half-murdered by several ruffians, 
who were never found out. Had he been equipped with a revolver, 
it is more than probable that, at that time of day, at any rate, the 
mere act of drawing it would have been enough to put the rogues 
to flight, though after nightfall they, on their side, are handy 
enough with their weapons. It may occur to the rapid eye of a 
reader that it is absurd to make a fuss about outrages of this kind 
in Marseilles, when such things may occur any day in any large 
city of civilisation. That is so, but they do not occur so frequently, 
and in most cities, if they began to be frequent, steps would be 
speedily taken to remedy that state of affairs, mentioned in a 
previous paper, which leaves the whole of the space—about three 
miles—between the Catalans and the Prado to look after itself, 
without the help of a single policeman. ’ 

The mention of the Prado, the resort of fashion and wealth on 
a Sunday afternoon, reminds me of the extraordinary driving 
habits of the Marseillais. Most of the smart young men drive 
‘steppares’ in high trotting-carts, and some of the horses would 
do much credit to their owners if they were managed in a reason- 
able way. But the swagger thing to do is to put on steam hard 
all for a short burst, then drop into a crawl, at which pace you 
retrace the road taken, and then again break into fire and fury, and 
so da capo and da capo past all whooping: It would be interest- 
ing to know what are the statistics of lung disease among Mar- 
seilles horses. Of course, such of the horses as are mere ‘ screws’ 
cannot but get worn out pretty soon with such treatment. The 
habit is also exasperating enough to a person who does not see the 
fun of conforming to this peculiar fashion, and who is forced to 
adopt an Agag-like method with his own trap in order to keep out 
of collisions. Another exasperating trick is common alike to the 
‘ chariots of the great’ and to the butcher’s or baker’s or candle- 
stick-maker’s cart. This is practised when you are driving in the 
same direction as other vehicles, and a favourite place for it is the 
length of the Corniche road. Say that you are jogging quietly 
along, drinking in sunshine, regarding the sapphire sea, and having, 
as you suppose, that particular stretch of the road to yourself. 
You hear wheels and the tramp of horseshoes behind you, the noise 
gets louder and louder, and presently a carriage or a cart whirls 
past you, goes on ahead. some fifty yards, then slowly drops behind 
you again to a distance of some few hundred yards, and then 
repeats the experiment again and again so long as you both travel 
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in the same direction. If there are two conveyances behind you, 
they are just as likely as not to come up one on each side. The 
effect upon a nervous beast, unused to such pranks, can be imagined 
by anyone who loves horses. Another agreeable thing connected 
with horses and traps is the manner in which traffic of all kinds 
is conducted. It is no exaggeration to say that it is hardly possible 
to drive for five or six minutes along the ‘Cannebiére’ without 
running one of the shafts into somebody’s back. It is incumbent 
upon you to keep up a constant adjuration to all whom it may 
concern of Hé! on a high note, and Oh/ on a low one—a sort of 
variation in a stage-whisper of a fireman’s shout—but this is really 
more a matter of convention than of utility, for no foot-passenger 
will quicken his step or will move at all until it seems as if he must 
inevitably be run over. (If, in spite of all your care, you do run 
over him, it means procés verbaux anda heavy fine.) His attitude 
towards a conveyance is one of stolid surprise and attention 
until it is close upon him. Then a glimmer of comprehension 
comes into his face, and, seeming to say to himself, ‘Hold! I have 
heard of these things called carriages from my grandfather. He 
told me it was as well to get out of their way!’ he moves 
tortoise-like off, only to have his performance quickly repeated by 
another person of precisely similar behaviour. 

As to the artisan class in Marseilles, the best of them are most 
intelligent and pleasant companions when you get to know them, 
slow at executing commissions, but most commendably careful to 
execute them thoroughly well. One such, of whom I was fortu- 
nate enough to see a good deal, was very well informed, a good 
talker, and never a bore, with a very fine type of Southern phy- 
sique. He was, I was told, an excellent actor in the religious play 
which takes place in the winter, and, if] remember rightly, his part 
was a very exalted one. This is the more curious because, like a 
great many of his fellows, he was a pronounced but not in the least 
degree an aggressive atheist. The attitude of such people to the 
Church is singular. They are really atheists ; they do not attempt 
to wrap up their unbelief with such words as ‘agnosticism’; and 
yet nothing would induce them to take any step of importance in 
civil life without an elaborate and expensive Church ceremony. 
Certainly the man to whom I have referred was an exemplary 
citizen, a capital workman, a capital master to the few men 
under him, and entirely free from the besetting vice of the Mar- 
seilles workmen and small tradesfolk. That vice is absinthe- 
drinking ; and in very cold or very hot weather it kills them off 
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literally like flies. I remember one day rather hotter than com- 
mon driving with my host along one of the streets, when we saw 
a most respectable-looking bourgeois, coming out of a liquor-shop, 
take a few leisurely steps along the pavement. There was not a 
sign of alcoholic excess about him, but he suddenly stopped dead 
short, and evidently broke out into a profuse sweat, for he took off 
his hat and mopped his face and bald head violently. ‘There,’ 
said my friend, ‘is an illustration pat of what I told you concern- 
ing absinthe. That is how it takes them, and if there were a few 
more degrees of heat we should have seen that man drop as if felled 
by a sledge-bammer. And he never would have got up again.’ 
Unfortunately, there is too much reason to suppose that this per- 
nicious habit is spreading rapidly among the women, so that, 
unless some quite unforeseen check is put upon it, in a very few 
generations there cannot but be a very serious deterioration in 
the ordinary type. There is another habit common to the work- 
man which is not in the same sense pernicious, and it is this, that 
they leave their work to attend every baptism, funeral, and mar- 
riage where there is the slightest excuse of acquaintanceship for 
being present, and they then complain of not getting enough 
work. As to their economy, they hoard like their fellows in other 
parts of France, but they have not the best idea of how to use 
capital. In the case, for instance, of a small shopkeeper, one bad 
day after a prosperous week will so discourage him that he will 
let his stock run out without renewing it, and when orders come 
in again will sit down and bewail his hard lot. 

As to labour and capital, there are instances in which the 
friendly—in the full sense of the word—relations of old time 
between employer and employed are kept up, but this is the 
exception rather than the rule. One curious career is that of the 
porte-faix, who, if he sets his mind and body to doing so, may rise 
and rise until he becomes a maitre de porte-faix ; but there he 
stops, unless he has been attached all through to one house, and 
that one of the old-fashioned sort, in which case he may look 
forward to entering the house itself. 

As to another kind of workmen—journalists—an odd custom 
prevailing at Marseilles is found in other French cities. You 
want, let us suppose, to get to the top of the tree as a writer of 
leading articles, essays, stories—what you will, in fact—in a daily 
paper. You send in your articles signed with a name, real or 
assumed. If the editor thinks well of them he will put them in, 
but you will not get a penny for them until there is reason to 
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suppose that the name has ‘ caught on’ with the public. After 
that—if it happens—you may get paid at the rate of 20/. for a 
story or leader. 

Another working class—the doctors—have a strange custom. 
There is no such thing as a consulting physician, and no set line 
of demarcation between physicians and surgeons. Some men, of 
course, rise naturally to the highest reputations, and I was not a 
little astonished when my host told me concerning one of these 
whom I knew and liked (as everyone must who knows him), that 
he (my host) had the greatest difficulty in persuading the physician 
not to treat the question of fees cabman-wise, with a well-bred 
equivalent for ‘ Leave it to you, sir!’ Let me, @ propos of this, 
give a word of advice to those who may stay in a city which very 
well repays a sojourn, although in this paper I have not dwelt 
upon its undoubted charms. Never be caught at sunset without 
a light wrap to whip on. Half-an-hour or less after sundown you 
are safe, but at the actual setting there is a great matter of a 
chill, from which, as I had ignorantly neglected to take a wrap, I 
got a grippe, for which the only consolation was that it made me 
acquainted with the physician referred to above. 


WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 
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0 to be Gods in Babylon. 


*[J\HE Gods abide in Babylon : 
Of old they came to Babylon ; 
Footsore, by green-hedged country roads, 
Mere men were they in plain attire, 
Oft scant their fare and chill their fire, 
But when they died men crowned them Gods, 
Let us, too, go to Babylon.’ 


So spake the lads who would be Gods, 
Three lads who went to Babylon. 


All through the night the snorting steam, 
Unto the city of their dream, 

With clank and rumble, jolt and stand, 
Held on, while past them fled the land ; 
Fled streams and meadows, hills and downs, 
Fled lochs and forests, hamlets, towns ; 

Till set the moon and paled the stars, 

And dawn unfurled—Babylon ! 


The majesty of Babylon ! 

The mystery of Babylon ! 
Her stately years, like laden wains, 
Piled high with efforts, failures, hopes, 
And sheaf on sheaf of fruitless gains, 
Moved slowly down Life’s harvest slopes : 
Time, heavy footed, led them on, 
But Youth, outworn, a-top lay prone. 
Old grew the lads in Babylon. 
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The first, him Pleasure whispered fair ; 
About him blew her ’wildering hair ; 
Her glamour circled him like flame, 
He ceased to strive, forgot his aim ; 
And woke at last, a soul beshorn, 
Himself unto himself forsworn : 

Dull, dull as doom the city’s roar, 
Where sink the souls who rise no more, 
In the deep, deep dark of Babylon ! 


And one with all too tender eyes 

Saw but the wrong to heaven that cries ; 

The smoke of men’s vain torment rose, 

And dimmed all else but human woes : 

Nor hope nor help on any hand, 

A stone this heart of Mammonland ! 

Oh sunbathed hills ! were ye a dream ? 

Oh fields of youth! Oh flower-fringed stream ! 
Out of the fog and home to die, 
He, gasping, fled from Babylon ! 


Through toilsome years, by stony roads, 
One reached the dwelling of the Gods ; 
The silences that brood alway 

In Thought’s vast temple, domed by day: 
Here found he strength and soul-increase ; 
In work knew rest—in tumult peace ; 
Here burned his lamp, and lo! its ray 
Shone o’er the world from Babylon ! 


J. K,. Lawson, 
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‘Exit Roseius.’ 


OWARDS the latter end of the year 1775, those of ‘ Farmer 
George’s’ London lieges who had exhausted their inter st 

in the pending trials of Her Grace of Kingston and that ‘ beau- 
teous sufferer, Mrs. Margaret Caroline Rudd, must—if they had 
escaped the prevalent influenza—have found an equally absorbing 
occupation in discussing the respective merits of the Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane playhouses. At Covent Garden, then 
under the elder Colman, Mr. Sheridan, junr., who, rather less 
than a year earlier, had opened his brilliant dramatic career with 
the comedy of The Rivals, was now drawing crowded audiences to 
the bright little opera of The Duenna, his very singable songs in 
which were effectively aided by the admirable settings of his 
father-in-law, Mr. Linley. On the other hand, at Drury Lane, 
Garrick had not only revived the Jacobean comedy of Fastward 
Hoe under the title of Old City Manners—his adapter being the 
accomplished Mrs. Charlotte Lenox—but, calling in the aid of 
the brothers Adam, of Adelphi memory, he had beautified and 
Italianised his theatre, making it much more commodious inside, 
and decorating it externally—towards Bridges Street—with a 
brand-new colonnade, balcony, and pediment, the last being 
surmounted with a classic trophy, flanked at the angles, in place 
of the familiar figures of Thalia and Meipomene, by a lion and a 
unicorn. Concerning all these novelties, to judge from the letters 
in the papers, the quidnuncs of 1775 must have been abundantly 
exercised. ‘Covent Garden’ writes sneeringly to ‘ Drury Lane’ 
on her ‘late acquisition of a new gown and petticoat’ ; and 
‘Drury Lane’ retorts in a similar spirit of feline acrimony. 
‘Impartial,’ commending the improved accommodation, neverthe- 
less holds that, ‘with al! deference to the taste of Messrs. 
A m,... there is wanting a simplex munditus (sic) in the 





ornaments to render them truly elegant,’ while another corre- 
spondent sarcastically suggests that quite enough has been said 
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upon this purely secondary topic of embellishment. But 
‘ Adelphos’ (whose pseudonym suggests an advocate either of 
the architects or the manager) is of opinion that ‘Mr. Garrick, 
with a spirit undiminished by age, has ... made it [his theatre] 
the prettiest Assembly-room in the whole Town.’ The same writer, 
besides, regards it as unaccountable that although he [Mr. G.] 
‘himself performs his best parts three or four times a week’ (an 
assertion which was of course promptly contradicted), all the 
world should flock ungratefully to that ‘new sing-song thing,’ 
The Duenna; and the public are significantly reminded that 
their Roscius is no longer young, and cannot possibly last for 
ever. ‘Ina few years, perhaps months,’ says ‘ Adelphos’ with 
tears in his voice, ‘this bright luminary of the stage must yield 
to the common lot of mortality.’ 

The date of this letter, with its note of portent, is 
November 27, and before Christmas had come Garrick was 
actively arranging the step which, with more or less sincerity, he 
had so long foreshadowed—his definite and final retirement. 
For this various reasons have been separately assigned, but it is 
probable that no single cause can be made entirely responsible 
for a course which must have been dictated by many considera- 
tions. In the first place, exceptional as were still his energy and 
his vivacity, he was no longer the Garrick who four-and-thirty 
years before, inaugurating a new era in the art of acting, had 
bounded on the boards at Goodman’s Fields. He was in his 
sixtieth year; and already, in addition to the wear and tear of an 
unusually harassing profession, he had to contend with two 
especially eighteenth-century ailments—gout and stone. His 
old partner, Lacy, moreover, had very recently died, and the 
managerial cares which this loss augmented were not made more 
easy to endure by the contentious character of Lacy’s son and 
successor. His three leading ladies, Mrs. Yates, Miss Younge 
and Mrs, Abington, gifted and indispensable, no doubt, as they 
were, nevertheless taxed all his tireless diplomacy to keep them iu 
good humour with himself and with each other—Mrs. Abington, 
in particular, being especially ‘aggravating.’ ‘What witn their 
airs, indispositions, tails, fringes, and a thousand whimsies 
beside,’ he is made to say in the Morning Chronicle for De- 
cember 16, ‘a manager leads the life of a devil,’ and he declared 
his intention of speedily relinquishing that thankless vocation. 
The sentiment thus expressed found its echo in more than one 
contemporary epigram. At the same time, it may be assumed 
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that when he re-decorated his theatre he had not contemplated 
any very immediate severance from the scene of his ancient 
successes. The popularity of The Duenna, the consciousness of 
his own relaxing rule, and the development of the graver of his two 
disorders, seem, nevertheless, to have precipitated a decision 
which, in spite of all collateral anxieties, he might—after 
the traditional fashion of his kind—have continued to post- 
pone indefinitely; and at the close of December he wrote in 
plain terms to offer the refusal of his share in Drury Lane to 
Colman. The offer was promptly declined. The Covent Garden 
manager, who would probably have bought the whole, refused a 
part. He would not for worlds, he protested, sit on the throne 
of Brentford with an assessor, unless (he was careful to add) that 
assessor could be Garrick himself. Such being the state of the 
case, it became necessary to seek for other purchasers. Ulti- 
mately Sheridan, his father-in-law, and two others found the 
money required—some 35,000/.—and Garrick prepared to make 
surrender of his stewardship. 

With the minor details of his last months of management— 
enlivened as they were by fresh vagaries on the part of Mrs. 
Abington—this paper is not so much concerned as with the series 
of farewell performances which preceded his departure from the 
stage. Towards the end of January the purchase of the share 
appears to have been completed, and Garrick’s sincerest friends 
were congratulating him on his approaching emancipation. 
From his old antagonist and warm-hearted admirer, Mrs. Clive, 
already herself in retirement at Twickenham, came, in particular, 
a most cordial and characteristic epistle, containing an opportune 
testimony to that part of his talent with which the public were 
least acquainted—to wit, the extraordinary patience and adminis- 
trative skill with which, behind all the triumphs of the house, he 
had presided as wire-puller in chief. Other correspondents were 
as demonstrative in their felicitations. By and by. the Genile- 
man’s Magazine announced the sale as an accomplished fact, and 
not long afterwards the sequence of leave-takings began. Strictly 
speaking, the first of these valedictory representations was 
Garrick’s assumption, on February 7, of the part of Sir Anthony 
Branville in the recently revived comedy of The Discovery. Mrs. 
Sheridan’s old beau, who ‘emits’ volcanic language with the 
ardour of an iceberg, was not one of the actor’s great characters, 
but even here spectators like the younger Colman remembered 
how adroitly, to fit a fantastic personality, Garrick contrived to 
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quench the lustre of his wonderful eyes so as to reduce those orbs 
to the likeness of ‘coddled gooseberries.’ Upon this occasion 
Mrs. Abington took the part of Lady Flutter. After The Discovery 
he played four times during the ensuing month in four different 
pieces. Then, for March 7, was announced what proved to be his 
final appearance in the last of these—an adaptation by Aaron 
Hill of Voltaire’s Zaire, in which, with Miss Younge as the 
heroine, he took the part of Lusignan, the blind old King of 
Jerusalem. It was a favourite réle; and long after, one of those 
who saw him act it at this very date, communicated to Christopher 
North—over the signature of ‘ Senex ’—his still green recollections 
of that memorable night. They are too lengthy and too discursive 
to quote, but they afford a vivid idea of the rapt attention with 
which Garrick’s entry, not made till the third act, was greeted by 
the expectant house, in which a pin might have been heard to 
fall. The impression produced upon this witness was that of some- 
thing entirely unknown, unprecedented, unexpected in matters 
dramatic. To him it seemed that all his preconceived ideas of 
acting were wrong—that Garrick was not acting, but that he was 
Lusignan—that ‘ by a kind of magic . . . the old king was conjured 
from his grave, and exhibited to the spectators in propria 
persond, as just liberated from the long confinement of his 
dungeon—first unable to distinguish objects in the light, after 
such a length of gloomy incarceration, and afterwards gradually 
recovering the power of vision.’ The illusion thus created was 
enhanced by that admirable elocution ‘which compelled you to 
believe that what he [Garrick] spoke was not a conned lesson, but 
suggested by the exigency of the moment, and the immediate 
dictate of his own mind.’ The same night witnessed the produc- 
tion of a farce by Colman called The Spleen; ov, Islington Spa. 
Its merit was not extraordinary, though it was acted for fourteen 
or fifteen nights ; but its ‘ Prologue,’ said to have been inimitably 
spoken by King in the part of the bookseller Rubrick, is notable 
as containing the first public announcement of Garrick’s decision 
to leave the stage. After describing a tradesman who quits his 
business for the fallacious delights of a country-seat at Islington, 
King went on :— 

The master of this shop, too, seeks repose, 

Sells off his stock-in-trade, his verse and prose, 

His daggers, buskias, thunder, lightning, and old clothes. 

Will he in rural shades find ease and quiet ? 

Oh, no! 

He'll sigh for Drury, and seek peace in riot. 
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For more than a month after the above-mentioned representa- 
tion of Zara Garrick’s name is absent from the bills, which are 
mainly occupied by the benefits of other members of the company. 
On April 11, however, he played, for the last time, one of those 
low-comedy parts in which, even more than another, he gave 
evidence, not only of that versatility which had so astonished 
Count Orloff, but also of that power of confining himself 
rigorously within the limits of his impersonation, which is held to 
be one of his greatest gifts. This was the part of Abel Drugger 
in the Alchemist. It was sometimes debated while he lived 
whether in this character he was really more successful than his 
contemporary Weston, and it is known that he himself greatly 
admired Weston’s acting of Drugger. But the consensus of 
opinion among the best-instructed critics of the day is that Weston, 
while investing the réle with much individual humour, never 
attained to that complete absorption of its essence which, in 
Garrick’s case, compelled the commendations of onlookers as 
diverse as Hogarth and Hannah More. ‘You are in your 
element,’ said Hogarth in a burst of blunt admiration, after seeing 
his friend in Drugger and Richard the Third, ‘when you are 
begrimed with dirt or up to your elbows in blood.’ But no one 
has written more graphically or acutely of this ‘quite wnique 
creation’ (as he calls it) than Hogarth’s own best commentator, 
Lichtenberg, who was in London at the close of 1775. After 
dwelling upon its extension of the author’s conception, and the 
minute by-play and subtle facial variation by which that extended 
conception was interpreted and made intelligible to every being 
in the theatre, Lichtenberg goes on to give an illustration of what 
he regards as Garrick’s specific superiority to Weston. The 
passage is so excellent an example of his critical insight (he only 
once saw Garrick as Drugger) that it deserves unmutilated quota- 
tion. The admirable rendering is that of the late Lord Lytton. 
‘I will only mention,’ says Lichtenberg, ‘by way of example, a 
single trait, which Weston is quite incapable of imitating, and still 
more incapable of inventing. When the astrologers spell out the 
name of Abel Drugger in the stars, the poor gull says, with a 
certain self-satisfaction, “‘ That is my name.” Now, Garrick gives 
to this satisfaction the quality of secret self-homage. He makes 
you at once understand that, at this moment, there is in the 
depths of Abel’s confused sensations, a vague inarticulate senti- 
ment that any open expression of self-satisfaction would be want- 
ing in respect to the majesty of the stars. He turns softly aside 
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from the astrologers, and, for.a minute or two, you see him silently 
caressing and enjoying this new sensation, till the rapture of it 
gradually flushes the wrinkling circles round his eyes, and at last 
overflows his whole countenance, as he half whispers to himself, 
“ That is my name.” The effect, upon all who behold it, of this 
unconscious betrayal of secret self-congratulation is quite inde- 
scribable. You at once recognise in Abel Drugger, not only the 
passive stupidity of a born fool, but the active absurdity of a fool 
who is beginning to reason his way to a ridiculously high opinion 
of himself.’ 

That the words spoken by Drugger are not Ben Jonson’s, but 
an addition to the prompt-book by some later hand, detracts 
nothing from the merits of this vivid piece of critical finesse. 
However they originated, Garrick certainly justified their reten- 
tion in the acting copy of the play. A fortnight later, on 
Thursday, April 25, he bade farewell to another of ‘rare Ben’s’ 
characters—that of Kitely, the jealous city merchant of Every 
Man in his Humour. Beyond the verdict of Walpole—not an 
enthusiastic or even a sympathetic critic of Garrick—to the effect 
that this ranked with Ranger in The Suspicious Husband as one 
of his capital performances (a praise which he did not vouchsafe 
to his Lear), little record seems to have been preserved respecting 
his appearance as Kitely, which is not mentioned by ‘Senex’ 
above quoted, while Hannah More, who was present on this 
occasion, confines herself to recording the fact. In regard to his 
next ‘ last night,’ as Sir John Brute in The Provoked Wife, there 
are better data, since, for the profit of posterity, Lichtenberg was 
lucky enough to witness it. As, in the case of Abel Drugger, he 
had contrasted Garrick with Weston, so, in speaking of Vanbrugh’s 
blackguard baronet, he contrasts Garrick with Quin. The most 
interesting passage of his notes, however, turns upon Garrick’s 
unrivalled facial power. ‘I was close to the stage,’ he says, ‘and 
could observe him narrowly. He entered with the corners of his 
mouth so turned down as to give. to his whole countenance the 
expression of habitual sottishness and debauchery. And this 
artificial form of the mouth he retained, unaltered, from the 
beginning to the end of the play ; with the exception only that, 
as the play went on, the lips gaped and hung more and more 
in proportion to the gradually increasing drunkenness of the 
character he represented. This made-up face was not produced 
by stage paint, but solely by muscular contraction; and it must 
be so identified by Garrick with his idea of Sir John Brute as to 
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be spontaneously assumed by him whenever he plays that part, 
otherwise his retention of such a mask, without ever once drop- 
ping it either from fatigue or surprise, even in the most boisterous 
action of his part, would be quite inexplicable.’ After this, one 
can understand what Johnson meant by telling Miss Burney that 
Garrick might well look much older than he was, ‘for his face 
had had double the business of any other man’s.’ 

There were, however, graver reasons why he should look old. 
He was really ill, and nothing but his invincible energy could 
have kept him going. ‘Gout, stone, and sore throat! yet I am 
in spirits, he had written in February to a friend. Added to 
this came the nervous tension of these farewell representations, 
increased and intensified by the enthusiasm of his hearers. ‘I 
thought the audience were cracked,’ he said of the reception of 
Abel Drugger, ‘and they almost turned my brain,’ Yet no 
sooner had he bidden good-bye to Sir John Brute than he followed 
up that part by three more successively, all for the last time, and 
all in comedy. On May 2 he played Leon in his own version of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Rule a Wife and Have a Wife; on the 
7th, Archer in The Beaua’ Stratagem ; and on the 9th, Benedick 
in Much Ado about Nothing. The leading feminine part on 
each occasion was taken by Mrs. Abington—The Stratagem, as 
it was familiarly called, being selected for her benefit (when she 
also acted in The Man of Quality, an adaptation from Vanbrugh’s 
Relapse). Garrick was supreme in all of the three characters named. 
Nothing—according to those contemporaries who were privileged 
to see them—could be better than the gay vivacity of his Bene- 
dick; nothing exceed the magnificent gallantry—the manly dignity 
of his Leon. But it was in the laced hat, and brilliant light 
blue and silver livery of Farquhar’s gentleman-footman that he 
must have out-topped the record. ‘Never,’ it was said, ‘had 
appeared so genteel a footman, or so complete a gentleman: the 
one fit to triumph over the pert airs of an innkeeper’s fair 
daughter [Cherry]; the other inspired with that happy impu- 
dence, so timely corrected by a most profound respect, as not to 
be resisted by the finest woman in the world [Mrs. Sullen], 
languishing under the neglect of a cruel husband.’ To the un- 
mixed enjoyment of this ‘last time,’ there was only one irremedi- 
able drawback—the absence of that unapproachable Scrub, Thomas 
Weston, who had died in the preceding January, and whose part 
was taken by Yates. 

By this time Garrick had bid adieu to no fewer than eight of 
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his most popular parts. Out of these—with the exception of 
Kitely, which can scarcely be classed as comic—only that of 
Lusignan belongs in strictness to the domain of Tragedy. The 
farewells of Lear, of Richard, of Hamlet, were yet to come. From 
a letter in his correspondence which seems to have been misdated, 
he must also, at one period, have thought of adding Macbeth to 
the list. ‘I shall play Lear,’ he writes, ‘ next week, and Macbeth 
(perhaps) in the old dresses, with new scenes, the week after that, 
and then “exit Roscius”’ (which last two words, it may be observed, 
we have borrowed for the title of tlis paper). But whatever he 
may have originally intended, Hamlet was advertised for May 30, 
and, according to the notice in the public prints, certain omis- 
sions were to be made. To these he referred in the letter quoted 
above. ‘I have ventured to produce Hamlet, with alterations. 
It was the most imprudent thing I ever did in all my life; but I 
had sworn I would not leave the stage till I had rescued that 
noble play from all the rubbish of the fifth act. I have brought 
it forth without the Grave-digger’s trick and the fencing match,’ 
He goes on to say that the course he had taken had been 
‘received with general approbation, beyond my most warm ex- 
pectations,’ These changes, which Lichtenberg declares Garrick 
should never have assented to, and which must be laid at the 
door of Voltaire and French influence, had, however, no longer 
life than the actor; and the public, according to Davies, soon 
clamoured for their Hamlet ‘as it had been acted from time 
immemorial.’ Of Garrick’s assumption of this part at this time, 
perhaps the most important record is that of Hannah More, who, 
nevertheless, did not see him on this particular occasion, but on a 
penultimate performance in April, just after he had played Abel 
Drugger for the last time. She sat in the pit, close to the 
orchestra, with the two Burkes, Sheridan, and Warton for neigh- 
bours. As a stage ciitic she is naturally not to be compared with 
those already mentioned, but her words give the note of enthu- 
siasm which animated the majority of those who (if they were 
fortunate enough to gain admittance) were now crowding Old 
Drury from all parts of the country whenever Garrick’s name was 
in the bills. ‘I staid in town to see Hamlet, she writes, ‘and I 
will venture to say, that it was such an entertainment as will 
probably never again be exhibited to an admiring world... . 
The requisites for Hamlet are not only various, but opposed. In 
him [Garrick] they are all united, and as it were concentrated. 
» ++ Tothe most eloquent expression of the eye, to the hand- 
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writing of the passions on his features, to a sensibility which tears 
to pieces the hearts of his auditors, to powers so unparalleled, he 
adds a judgment of the most exquisite accuracy, the fruit of long 
experience and close observation, by which he preserves every 
gradation and transition of the passions, keeping all under the 
controul of a just dependence and natural consistency. So 
naturally, indeed, do the ideas of the poet seem to mix with his 
own, that he seemed himself to be engaged in a succession of 
affecting situations, not giving utterance to a speech, but to the 
instantaneous expression of his feelings, delivered in the most 
affecting tones of voice, and with gestures that belong only to 
nature. ... A fewnights before I saw him in Abel Drugger ; 
and had I not seen him in both, I should have thought it as 
possible for Milton to have written Hudibras, and Butler Paradise 
Lost, as for one man to have played Hamlet and Drugger with 
such excellence.’ 

From a letter following the one from which these extracts are 
derived, it seems that Mrs, Garrick petitioned Miss More for a 
copy of this little ‘criticism,’ and it is quite possible that ‘dear 
Nine ’—as Roscius playfully called her—was not entirely unmind- 
ful that her words might eventually ‘meet his eye.’ Her rather 
rhetorical account may be supplemented by that of another witness 
(in all probability) of this same April performance. This was 
Joseph Farington, the landscape painter and Royal Academician, 
for whose impressions we are indebted to those gossipping volumes, 
The Recollections of John Taylor, proclaimed on his title-page to 
be author of the farce of Monsieur Tonson. Farington told Taylor 
that he went to see Hamlet acted by Garrick in his last season. 
Until the entrance of the prince with the royal court in Scene 2, 
he paid little attention to the play ; and then, observing the actor’s 
worn and painted face, his bulky form, and the high-heeled shoes 
he had too palpably adopted to increase his height, concluded 
that Garrick was going to expose himself by attempting to perform 
a part for which age had rendered him unfit. But at length he 
began to speak, and such was ‘the truth, simplicity, and feeling’ 
which he displayed, that Farington speedily lost sight of everything 
but the Hamlet which Shakespeare had conceived. 

To the advertisement of the last Hamlet is appended—‘ On 
Saturday [7.e. June 1] Mr. Garrick will perform a principal Part in 
Comedy.’ This was the part of Ranger in’ The Suspicious Hus- 
band, which was accordingly played on the date named. It isa 
role which ranks with such lighter characters as those of Archer 
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and Benedick, and we have the assurance of Mrs. Siddons that it 
was one of Garrick’s ‘most delightful’ impersonations—a verdict 
in which even Walpole would have agreed. After this, on Monday, 
June 3, came what had been intended to be the last performance of 
Richard the Third. It was, however, repeated on Wednesday, June 5, 
‘by Command of their Majesties,’ being followed (also by command) 
by Garrick’s farce of Bon Ton. This second performance must have 
been a cruel ordeal for Garrick, upon whose physical powers the 
part of ‘ crook’d-backed Richard,’ as he was described in the bills, 
made inexorable demands—demands with which his increased infir- 
mities made it more and more difficult to comply. ‘I dread the 
fight,’ he told his friend Cradock, ‘ and the fall. I am afterwards 
in agonies.’ Yet he surprised the King by the extraordinary 
activity with which he ran about the field. His Lady Anne, upon 
these two occasions, was Mrs. Siddons, then young and (as always) 
beautiful, but not yet risen to the maturity of her powers, and 
only imperfectly known to the London playgoer. Years afterwards 
she told John Taylor that she still retained the keenest recollection 
of Garrick’s terrible energy in this part and in that of Lear. She 
remembered particularly how, in rehearsing Lady Anne, he begged 
her, ‘as he drew her from the couch, to follow him step by step, 
for otherwise he should be obliged to turn his face from the 
audience, and he acted much with his features.’ She promised to 
attend to his wishes, but the intensity of his acting entirely over- 
came her, and she was constrained to pause, ‘when he gave her such 
a look of reprehension as she never could recollect without terror.’ 
Mrs. Siddons seems to have acted only six times with Garrick— 
thrice as Mrs. Strickland in The Suspicious Husband, and thrice as 
Lady Anne in Richard the Third—the last performance of the 
latter piece being also the last time they ever appeared together. 
On the next day (Thursday, June 6), the Public Advertiser an- 
nounced that Garrick would play Lear on the following Saturday, 
‘being the last Time but one of his appearing on the Stage.’ As 
to the supreme excellence of this impersonation, which duly took 
place on the 8th, there seems to be no question. Cumberland 
declared that it was one of the three finest pieces of acting he had 
ever witnessed, the other two being Henderson’s Falstaff and 
Cooke’s Iago; and Reynolds told Hannah More (who of course was 
rapturous) that it took him ‘full three days before he got the 
better of it.’ Years after the occurrence, Bannister related to 
Rogers how Garrick had thrilled him in Act II. by his utterance 
of the words,‘ O fool, I shall go mad!’ and O’Keefe, again, could 
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recall the exquisite tenderness and pathos with which, wistfuily 
asking, ‘Be your tears wet?’ he touched the cheek of Cordelia 
in Act IV.; while the traditions are unanimous as to the effect of 
the terrible paternal curse of Act I., under the influence of which 
the very audience seemed to blanch and shudder. One of the 
most fervid of the written tributes which Garrick received at this 
time came in the form of a farewell letter from the beautiful Madame 
Necker—the sometime love of Gibbon—then on a visit to England. 
‘ Je ne scais, Monsieur,’ she wrote on May 14, ‘ oii je trouverai des 
termes pour rendre |’effrayante impression que vous nous avez faite 
hier; vous vous étes rendu maitre de notre 4me toute entiére, 
vous l’avez bouleversée, vous l’avez remplie de terreur et de pitié, 
je ne puis penser encore aux différentes expressions de votre phy- 
sionomie sans que mes yeux se remplissent de larmes. Quelle 
superbe et touchante legon vous nous avez donnée! quelle horreur 
pour l’ingratitude! quel amour! quel respect pour la vieillesse ! 
méme injuste, méme égarée; oh! que n’ai-je encore les auteurs 
de ma vie ? que ne puis-je porter 4 leurs pieds tous les sentiments 
que vous avez élevés dans mon cceur, et y répandre les larmes 
déchirantes que vous m’avez fait verser? Toute ma pensée se con- 
centre sur les divers caractéres de la vieillesse affligée ; je fuis et 
je cherche cette image, et jamais rien ne s’est gravé plus profondé- 
ment dans mon souvenir.’ 

Garrick was justly gratified by this impassioned homage, and he 
showed his pleasure in his reply. But his farewells were not with- 
out their pangs of separation. When, on this same occasion, he 
got back to the greenroom, he said with a touch of sadness to his 
Cordelia (Miss Younge) that he should never again figure as her 
father, The actress fell upon her knees, and begged him at least 
to give her a father’s blessing. Raising her kindly, he complied 
with her request ; and then murmuring to those who had crowded 
round, ‘God bless you all!’ hurriedly quitted the room. Miss 
Younge (afterwards Mrs. Pope), who told the story, could seldom 
repeat it without tears. 

But the ineluctabile tempus was at hand, and on Monday, 
June 10, 1776, came what, in modern theatrical parlance, 
would be ‘ positively the last appearance.’ That Garrick would 
have chosen some important character on this occasion might 
perhaps have beenexpected. The renewed representation of Richard, 
however, and the demands made upon him in Lear, taken in con- 
nection with the sufficiently pathetic aspects of this abandonment 
of his profession, decided him to make his farewell bow in a less 
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arduous part. He chose that of Don Felix in The Wonder of Mrs. 
Centlivre—an impersonation having certain affinities with that of 
Jonson’s Kitely. From floor to ceiling the theatre was crowded 
by admirers of all ranks, and of almost all nationalities. The 
proceedings opened with a prologue in aid of the charitable fund 
for players set on foot by himself, to which the profits of the 
night were to be devoted; and then came the piece. ‘ Never,’ 
says the Morning Post, ‘were the passions of love—jealousy, 
rage, &c. so highly coloured, or admirably set off: in short, he 
finished his comic course with as high a theatrical climax as he 
did on Saturday evening, his tragic one.’ Replying to the 
already quoted letter of Madame Necker, he himself supplies 
some account of his feelings. ‘Though I performed my part,’ he 
says, ‘with as much, if not more spirit than I ever did, yet, when 
I came to take the last farewell, I not only lost almost the use of 
my voice, but of my limbs too: it was indeed, as I said, a most 
awful moment.’ He here refers to the brief and unaffected 
address which he gave at the close. There was no attempt at an 
epilogue ; ‘the jingle of rhyme, and the language of fiction,’ he 
told his audience, would be unsuited to the occasion. Ina few 
faltering and almost conventional words, which were interrupted 
by a burst of genuine tears, he confined himself to assuring them 
of the sincerity of his past efforts on their behalf, and of his 
unalterable gratitude for their long kindness to himself. The 
‘Great Garland Dance’ customary at the end of Act I. had been 
already omitted ; and it was now felt by spectators and performers 
alike that the ‘ musical entertainment’ of The Waterman, which 
was intended to follow, could not take place. And so—mingled 
with the hysteric sobbings of Mrs. Garrick in her box—the curtain 
came down upon the excited plaudits and farewells of one of the 
most brilliant and enthusiastic audiences that had ever filled the 
house. 

Five-and-forty years after this event, and not many months 
before her own death, Mrs. Garrick, at that time an old lady of 
moore than ninety-five, and interested to the last in any relics 
f her ‘Davy,’ visited the British Museum at the invitation of 

fr. J. T. Smith, then Keeper of the Prints and Drawings, to in- 
pect Dr. Burney’s collection of Garrick portraits. The inquirer 
‘pf to-day may still study, in the Print Room at Bloomsbury, the 
‘fidentical engravings and sketches which the great actor’s widow saw 


4in August 1821, and he may re-create from them, if he can, the 
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images which they evoked in her nonagenarian recollections, 
They will see the splendid Archer and the sorry Scrub, sitting 
much in the positions in which contemporaries have described 
them :—Garrick, airy, elegant, and dégagé; Weston, awestruck 
and awkward, in red stockings and a green apron. They will see 
the white-haired Lusignan, in his gorgeous dressing-gown, taking 
the little cross from a Zara whose architectural costume might 
have been designed by William Kent himself. They will see the 
restless-eyed Kitely of Reynolds ; they will see Zoffany’s inimitable 
Abel Drugger, leering round with stupid cunning at Face and 
Subtle, while he presses his tobacco into his pipe-bowl with his 
thumb ; they will see Sir John Brute, in his woman’s hoop and 
cap, savagely cudgelling the watch in Covent Garden and wearing 
upon his deboshed and besotted visage the very look that Lichtenberg 
had noted. They will see Lear in his ermine, buffeted by the 
storm ; and Wilson’s Hamlet in his black velvet ; and the Richards 
of Hogarth and Nathaniel Dance—the latter by far the finer of the 
two. Yet with all these aids to historic reconstruction, much 
must still remain unrealised. So true are Garrick’s own prophetic 
words in the Prologue to The Clandestine Marriage :— 


Nor Pen nor Pencil can the Actor save, 
The Art, and Artist, share one common Grave. 


Austin Dosson. 
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A TALE OF AUTOMATIC WAR. 
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LETTER VI.—(continued.) 


FTER a long time spent in dreary waiting, we, of the forward 
guns, could see, on looking down the long fighting decks, some 
movement among C ’s men astern, that was not mere drill. 
Presently one of his guns boomed out; then there was a long 
pause ; then another roar, then another pause. The next thing 
we heard was more crash overhead, but nothing came of it ; what- 
ever it was that had gone, it had no effect on us in our ‘shelter- 
trench.’ Fora long time this went on, C ’s guns firing very 
slowly, and at still longer intervals something hitting our upper 
works, 

At noon the men’s dinners were brought round to them, as they 
stood at their quarters, but it was more a form than not; still it 
showed our captain’s purpose to play a waiting game, and, there- 
fore, not to have his men knocked up at the outset. This was 
clear, and thoroughly disgusted I was; I knew that I could make 
those Frenchmen feel, if only I was given the chance, and loafing 
about on the platform decks, doing nothing, was simply sickening. 
The more I thought of it the more angry I got, but it was no use 
being angry. The mess tins disappeared, having at least had the 

good effect of giving the men something to do and think about, 

and I took a look at the sea through my mirror sights. There was 

no doubt that there was going to be a dirty night, the swell was 
getting higher and steeper, and the green seas were now thunder- 
ing on our forecastle every minute. I could not work the guns 
ahead in this sea—could I work themabeam? Just as the thought 
came into my head, the telephone voice said, ‘Stand by to engage 
to starboard.’ Instantly we trained over our two guns: every man 
along the fighting decks was on the alert; the Commander, who 
had been talking to the fourth lieutenant, stepped instantly in 
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front of the lower wheel, just below the trunk which leads up to 
the conning-house—and then there was another pause. I began 
to think it all a false alarm when I heard our starboard engines 
stop and reverse ; by the sights I saw she was swiftly swaying round, 
and in a moment came into view the Jauréguiberry, bow on, some 
six cables off. The training was fair on her and the elevation 
very steady—all that, I did was to keep the firing lever over when- 
ever the aim was dead on her. Exactly what we were aiming at 
I could not tell for the flame and the smoke (cordite has smoke), 
and the swaying motion, but I knew that we were not far off her 
forward turret, if not actually on it. Quickly we were round the 
sixteen points and were passing her starboard to starboard, for she 
made no attempt to ram oruse her torpedoes, and instead shesheered 
off as if out of control. We shifted our aim to her midship turret 
and continued the fire. Just at this moment there was a spurt of 
flame somewhere close to me, and I was sickened with the well- 
known stench of the melenite fumes. But my guns were firing: 
I controlled my dizziness enough to keep the aim still on the 
enemy, and in another moment she was out of my sight astern, 
and I pulled up the firing lever again. The fumes of the melenite 
quickly passed. ‘ K come on deck sharp,’ said a telepbone voice 
at my ear—but it was my own telephone that sounded, the one 
that was fitted for my own use, in speaking to the men below, when 
in the shield, not that from the conning-house. I jumped up the 
ladder, but as I went I saw a figure stretched out by the lower 
wheel that I knew too well—it was the dead body of the Com- 
mander. The shield was empty, but just behind it was the Captain 
standing on the cleats at its back. 

‘What shall we do? The trunk of the conning-house is blown 
away, the whole place disabled, and the first lieutenant dead. Can 
you spare me the use of your telephone and go on yourself work- 
ing from below ?’ 

‘Yes, sir; and if you wish, I can disconnect in a few minutes 
and connect it to the lower deck direct.’ 

‘Good; you shall do so as soon as ever we have settled those 
fellows. Where is the Commander? I sent for him on deck.’ 

‘ The Commander is down, sir.’ 

‘Down? Stay where you are; leave your sights to your people 
below. Pass my orders, and let one of your people stand by your 
telephone and pass them on to the lower wheel.’ 

It. was the work of a second to pass down the order and take 
my place, and then I tried to take in the situation, We were 
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running down at full speed before the wind and sea towards the 
enemy’s second division, the 7réhouart and Latouche Tréville, who 
were hull down in the offing, but rising into view every minute. 

‘We shall have time to settle those two before the others can 
interfere with us,’ said the Captain in his place just behind me. 

‘ Are the others astern, sir ?’ 

‘ Yes, I gave them the slip nicely, and you and C have given 
them something else. I don’t think the Jawréguiberry is good 
for much more.’ 

As he spoke a shell came howling overhead and ricochetted 
along the sea in front of us, throwing up jets of spray but not 
bursting. Then came another, which also went wide of us ; then 
came one of C ’s middies to ask whether hewas to return the fire. 

‘By no means,’ was the answer ; ‘let him train his guns over 
to port and stand by to engage on that side.’ 

The middy went back and I passed the word down to my own 
subs. to see the ammunition all ready, and to train my two guns 
over. Very swiftly we neared the enemy, and now we could see 
that the Latouche Tréville was utterly hors de combat. The wreck 
on her decks was cleared away to some extent, but most of her 
after guns seemed to be disabled, and her list, though not heavier 
than it had been in the morning, was still too heavy to permit of 
her guns being worked or the slightest manceuvring being at- 
tempted in that rough sea. As we neared, the 7réhouart came 
ahead to meet us and cover her consort, reserving her own fire 
until we were within 2,000 yards. At that range she fired her 
bow gun and missed. We kept on, meaning to come to closer 
quarters. For nearly a minute this lasted ; then the captain gave 
the word to port and fire as the guns bore. For the next minute 
everything we could fire tore through her, her thin sides not 
affording the slightest protection even against our Maxims. She 
made hardly any reply, but starboarded, meaning I suppose to 
use either ram or torpedo, and just then we starboarded hard too, 
so that we passed broadside on. She was to windward and rolling 
heavily in the beam sea. We also were rolling, though not so 
much, aud as we passed her I saw distinctly three 12-inch shells 
go crashing into her decks. The skipper sprang up into the lower 
bridge to see what was happening, and conned ship from the lee 
of the wrecked conning-house, signalling to me with his arms 
while I passed the word down. The 7réhouart was now astern, 
and right on our beam we saw the Charlemagne coming up hand 
over hand. For a moment our fire was checked; then as we 
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crossed her bows we sent her all that we could. She did not 
attempt to ram, and we, keeping our helm still starboarded, headed 
up to windward on her port side, our ship one mass of flame and 
smoke on both broadsides. As for the Charlemagne, the fire of 
her quick-firing guns ceased as if by magic. I could see that 
our shells great and small were hulling her fairly, and turned my 
head to see what our starboard broadside was doing, just in time 
to see the hapless Latouche Tréville hauling down her colours. I 
think I began a cheer, but if I did it was drowned by a crash some- 
where amidships ; then the smoke and gases of our furnaces seemed 
to stream up from everywhere at once except the funnels, and the 
next instant the word was passed to cease firing ; and how still it 
all seemed after the roar and crash of those minutes of battle! 

The Charlemagne had run out of action, and one or both of 
our funnels were shot away somewhere; this much was clear, but 
what else had happened I could not make out from my place in 
the shield. The skipper now sent for C to take charge of the 
deck, and posted some ‘ links’ to pass the word to the wheel, and 
having done this he hailed me to join him on the upper bridge. 

A strange sight it was that met our eyes as we looked round 
from the creaking wreck of the bridge. It was now evening, the 
sky was black with hurrying clouds, and a heavy westerly gale 
was bringing up a tremendous swell. Through the driving 
wrack shot the coppery rays of a stormy sunset throwing a lurid 
gleam over the heaving seas and the battered ships. Nearest to 
us on our starboard quarter was the Latouche Tréville just able to 
keep her head to wind; much farther off, on our port beam, was 
the Charlemagne, also lying to, with her flying deck wrecked and 
apparently some other damage done, but what we could not make 
out. Astern of her was the 7réhouart settling down in the trough 
of the sea with the waves making a clean breach over her, and the 
steam flying away in clouds to leeward. Far away on the port 
bow we could see the Jawréguiberry, apparently on fire, for a long 
trail of ropy smoke was streaming away from her before the gale. 
If anything was wanted to make that wild scene look still wilder 
it was those two eloquent signals of distress—the black pennon 
from the burning Jawréguiberry, and the white streamers from 
the sinking 7’réhouart. 

The skipper gave me just time enough to take it all in before 
he spoke. Then— 


‘K , what shall we do? The enemy are crippled as you see ; 








can we possibly continue the fight at once?’ 
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‘No, sir, not possibly. You have no control over the ship to 
speak of, and in an hour’s time she will be on fire unless you patch 
these funnels; as you are you cannot possibly tackle the Charle- 
magne, unless she is much more crippled than I take her to be.’ 

‘It will be a terrible night; we shall not be able to fight until 
the gale is over, unless we do it now.’ 

‘True, sir, but neither can they escape you. They cannot do 
anything but lie to, at least I am sure that neither the Jawrégui- 
berry nor the Tréhouart can; and the other cannot leave them. 
Their damages they probably cannot repair, ours we can ; I would 
suggest to you to lie to and repair damages during the gale, and 
then you will have them almost at your mercy when it moderates.’ 

‘Well, perhaps you're by George, she’s gone!’ 

‘Gone—what’s gone, sir?’ 

‘The Tréhouart ; your big shells must have gone right through 
her bottom.’ 

I had turned as he spoke, and sure enough where the 7'réhowart 
had been there was nothing but a quickly vanishing whirlpool in the 
rolling seas ; one division of the enemy was annihilated at all events. 

We looked for a minute, then the skipper turned to me and 
said, ‘We must take possession of that prize somehow ; I will see 
to that ; you go belowand get all hands to repair damages. Take 
the funnels first and then batten the decks and sides as best 
you can.’ 

So I left the bridge and tried, at first, to go down the forward 
stairs near it, but this I found utterly impossible. Thick volumes 
of black smoke were rolling up, and the very attempt was suffoca- 
tion ; so I went back to the barbette and down the ladders inside 
until I reached the platform deck. Here I found the air tolerably 
clear, thanks to the ventilating fans, but the water was coming in 
showers through the riddled bulkheads and pouring down on the 
fighting decks. The greater part of the ship’s company were 
assembled on these decks: we had piped down from quarters, but 
the main-deck was so full of stifling smoke that they had nowhere 
else to go. I called for willing hands to follow me, and, stooping 
low with wet cloths to our faces, we went up the stairs and on to the 
main-deck. Here I met the chief engineer and one of his assis- 
tants with some artificers, attempting amid the stifling heat and 
smoke to telescope the smashed funnels, and at his request we went 
forward into the bows to get up some sheet iron and bolts and cotters 
out of the forepeak. Going forward, we found the forward torpedo 
gangs, who had left their own gear when we piped down, but had 
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been unable to get further aft. I ought to have told you before 
that at quarters they are quite separated from the rest of the crew 
by the transverse armour bulkheads where the belt ends, which 
are carried right up to the main-deck without any aperture. The 
result was that now they were practically cut off in the bows, and 
there we found them huddled together in the darkness, and 
drenched by the water that poured through the leaks in our 
battered decks and topsides. The torpedo lieutenant asked what 
I was going to do. 

‘Do? Why, get out some stuff from the forepeak and patch 
those funneis first ; we’ll see then what’s to be done next.’ 

I was crusty, I must confess ; still, it was trying to be bothered 
just then. We fumbled our way into the forepeak, found the sheets 
and bolts and got them on deck, and then dragged them aft as 
best we could. Coming towards the waist I stumbled across the 
chief engineer, half insensible from the smoke; he managed to 
gasp out that the funnels were jammed, and the assistant he 
thought dead. We carried him forward into the bows, and, finding 
that the artificers had given it up, we had nothing to do but set 
to work by ourselves. 

Groping about we could make out that a shell had struck and 
pierced the port funnel, and then gone on and burst in the star- 
board one nearly at the level of the main-deck. Clearly the port 
funnel was the easiest job if only we could get inside the casings. 
There was a scuttle, which we found after some search ; then I 
and the boatswain contrived to get in and fit two plates over the 
holes, and next in the fearful heat I managed to mark where the 
holes in the plates came on the funnel. Then we cut out corre- 
sponding holes with sharp punches, pushed through bolts slotted 
for the cotters, fitted on the plates, and quickly secured them. 
Then we did the same for the outer casing. 

This made matters rather better on the main-deck, and gave 
us more idea of what to do with the starboard funnel. ‘That was 
a far worse business, for the casings and a large part of the funnel 
itself were blown quite away. We first measured our plates for 
the work, then we punched the holes in the funnel, next we fitted 
the bolts, got the plates into place, and secured them as before. 
The fires were lowered, no doubt, while we were at work; but 
still we should never have got it done at all but for our chief 
engineer’s rare forethought in having the materials ready prepared 
beforehand ; as it was it was not a boiler-maker’s job, though - 
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Long before this was finished all the men who could be spared 
had been called away to some duty that I did not know. It did 
not matter tome. The next thing that I had to do was to repair 
her sides as much as I could. We began by plugging all the 
cleaner shot-holes. We could not do it from outside, of course, 
in that sea, but by hammering in elastic plugs as well as we could, 
and then hammering the torn and bent edges round them, we 
made a fairly shipshape job of them. While the warrant officers 
were seeing to this I set to work at the worst places further aft, 
where the plating was altogether blown away. Here we found it 
impossible to rig collision-mats. We could only force in sheet 
iron between the frames and secure it with bolts and cotters where 
we could; unsatisfactory and fearfully hard work with the awful 
weight of the water beating against us every minute. Luckily 
for us there were only shot-holes forward in the bows; the places 
at which we were at work were all abaft the beam, where we did 
not feel the heavy seas so much. As it was, we only got it 
finished at the cost of an arm, and one or two ribs or collar bones 
broken ; and I don’t think I ever was so tired in my life. The 
only thing to be said was that when I had done I was cleaner 
than when I came from those funnels and not so scorched. 

By the time that we had mended the ‘eaks in the sides, from 
her bows to the after bridge, the day was breaking, and the 
skipper came down and took a look at the work. The main-deck 
was now fairly dry and clear of smoke, and it was possible to see 
what state we were in. The first thing that struck us both was 
that our Maxim broadside had escaped pretty well; the next was 
that the work on the sides above the main-deck had made the 
ship fairly dry, and therefore that there could be no serious injury 
below it either to her belt or her auarmoured ends. Said the 
skipper, ‘She can fight nearly as well as ever as soon as this gale 
goes down; meanwhile you fellows must not get knocked up.’ 
So he made the hands who had been at work all night turn in as 
best they could, and insisted on my doing the same. I found a 
dry corner, and the next thing that I knew was that some one was 
shaking me and saying that I had been three hours asleep. On 
going on deck I found it blowing as hard as ever, but the weather 
was much thicker. Close astern I could see the Latouche Tréville 
rolling heavily, but not on the whole making such bad weather 
as I should have expected. The fourth lieutenant was on duty, 
the Captain lying asleep on a coil of ropes, as much knocked up as 
I had been, I asked where C—— was, and was told that he had 
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gone aboard the Latouche Tréville as prize master, the Hornet 
putting him aboard, and then going off to act as vedette. There 
was no change on our decks except that the ruined conning-house 
had sunk down upon the stump of the trunk, leaving the whole 
forward bridges one mass of wreck. Some extra preventer-stays 
had been attached to the funnels, and our dead were laid beneath 
the ensign under the shelter of the weather bulwarks. In action 
we usually had about twenty-five men on look-out and other duties 
about the decks, and of these we had had fourteen killed and 
eight wounded, not counting the Commander and first lieutenant 
—a plain proof of what we should have suffered without the 
‘shelter trench.’ The two officers had been slain by the upward 
and downward blast of the same shell, the armoured trunk within 
which it burst acting like the barrel of a gun in directing the 
force of the explosion; and doubtless the Captain would have 
been killed also, had he not been outside the conning-house at the 
moment. 

There was nothing to be done but to get together all hands 
fit for duty, and continue repairing damages. Our upper works 
astern were so fearfully cut about during the long - continued 
stern chase of the day before that the only thing to be done was 
to batten the main-deck, and prevent the wet getting into the 
after hold. There were a great many places forward where the 
decks needed battening also, and accordingly I set our fellows to 
work at making them good as far as possible forward and aft. 
This was not very difficult, as we were sheltered now by our work 
during the night, and as soon as it was well in hand I was called 
off to breakfast. On going to my own cabin to see if I could find 
any clean, not to say dry, clothing I found nearly everything 
soaked and destroyed, except, strangely enough, the desk in which 
I had left the notes which form the earlier part of this letter. I 
opened it and took them out, together with your own letters, and 
left everything else. 

Here I will stop to-night, for I bave written more than I 
meant already, and there is a good deal more to be told. 


That breakfast under the weather bulwarks near the after 
bridge was a strange meeting. Everything aft was wrecked, as 
I have told you, and, of course, the usual routine was broken 
through. Captain and ward-room officers alike sat round on 
anything that was convenient, in clothes sodden with wet and 
blackened with the fight and the work afterwards, drinking 
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some coffee brewed without the help of the galley—for that was 
smashed too—out of anything that came handy, the captain’s and 
ward-room crockery alike being at a sad discount. And in our 
circle there was a great gap: C was away on his duties as 
prize master, and our Commander and first lieutenant were away 
too, and at rest. Yet weary, wet, dirty, and lessened in number, 
we were a proud and happy company ; our work was done so far 
as defeating the enemy’s combination was concerned, and it only 
remained to turn victory into annihilation. What the combina- 
tion had been we could, of course, only guess, but I suppose 
every one of us had thought of those four ships fresh and uninjured 
raising the blockade of Brest; had they done so the Channel 
Fleet would bave had more than enough to do. That risk was 
over now at all events. 

During our meal I asked the Captain whether he proposed to 
do anything to replace the conning-house. He smiled and said 
that it was pretty nearly done; he hoped that I had not wanted the 
engine-room artificers very much, for finding them not at work 
he had taken them all off for it. Of course I said that I had not 
wanted them, and was about to speak on some other topic when 
the signalman reported the Hornet close aboard signalling that 
the enemy were on the move. We, in our turn, signalled to the 
prize to make the best of her way either to Gibraltar or to Eng- 
land as soon as the gale broke, and then went ahead in pursuit. 

While bearing up I went to see what had been going on 
during the night to replace the conning-house. I expected to 
see something new, but I did not expect to see what I did. The 
space left in each shield for the officer of the barbette to stand in 
when not on the platform deck had originally been some seven 
feet long by two wide. It had a scuttle at one end, through 
which he could step down out of the shield on to the spar-deck, 
and a manhole with a hood in the middle through which he 
could look round. Each of these spaces had been completely 
altered ; the scuttle was now in the middle, and there were two 
manholes and hoods. The space under one of these manholes 
was fitted with the old sights, telephones, and levers for the officer 
of the barbette ; the other was fitted with telephones to the wheel, 
the engine-rooms, the torpedo-rooms, and the other barbette. In 
this way there was a place made in each shield for the captain as 
well as the officer of the barbette, or one officer could, if neces- 
sary, do the duty of both. The ship could now be commanded 
from either shield almost as well as from the old conning-house, 
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the only real difference being that the new temporary hoods were 
not a very secure protection for the heads of the officers, 
Altogether it was a wonderful piece of work, reflecting great 
credit on the torpedo lieutenant, who had designed it and carried 
it out in fifteen hours of tempest. I took the opportunity of 
congratulating him on it, and I hope made up for my crustiness 
the night before. 

Having seen this I went back to the Captain, and asked for 
his orders as to general quarters. The Commander and first and 
third lieutenants being all gone, and the conning arrangements 
being so different, it would clearly be necessary to station the 
officers differently. He replied that he would command the ship 
from the after shield, and that I must con her from the forward 
shield, where I should be as much in communication with him 
through the telephone as if I were by his side; that the fourth 
lieutenant must take the wheel, and that the subs. must take 
command of the guns. Considering all things he thought it 
better that the senior sub. should be in the shield, and sight from 
there. I asked him whether the dead should be buried, and after 
a moment’s hesitation he answered: ‘No; better not just yet. 
We will finish with these fellows, and then they shall have a 
decent burial—we cannot think of that just now.’ It was kindly 
meant, but I could not help wondering that he should forget the 
sailors’ superstition, and the effect which it might have on the 
ship’s company. 

Having received the orders I went below, saw all clear and the 
men standing by their quarters, and finally looked to the heavy 
gun ammunition, of which I found barely twenty charges per 
gun of made-up cartridges left. This would not do, so I sent the 
crews of some disabled Maxims to get the old cartridge cases out 
of the tanks in the hold into which they were shot after firing, 
hammer them out where necessary, and refill them. This I 
suppose they did; I know no more about it, except that we never 
had any difficulty from want of cartridges. Then I returned to 
the spar-deck, and stood by ready to take my place. At present 
the fourth lieutenant was conning ship from the shield, but as 
soon as the drum beat he would go below, and I should take his 
place. 

We now sighted the enemy going at about their half-speed 
in the teeth of the gale, which had shifted to W.N.W. It was 
not blowing so hard as it had been, but the sea was quite as 
high, and it was out of the question to work the guns to any 
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purpose, so we kept on our course at about ten knots, until we 
saw the enemy well abaft the beam, then we slackened to eight 
knots, At times I took the con, but more often I was below on 
the main-deck seeing to our innumerable leaks. The plugs and 
plates were continually starting, especially the former, and it took 
no small labour to keep the main-deck at all dry. 

At sunset the weather was as thick and the sea as high as 
ever, though the gale was still lessening, and accordingly we kept 
about the same relative positions, the enemy being to port about 
3,000 yards off, three points abaft the beam. The Hornet now 
went off to discover what she could about the damages which 
they had sustained, and possibly to keep things lively on her own 
account, but the sea was too heavy to give her much chance of 
doing anything. Our remaining torpedo launch had been left 
with the prize (if indeed she had lived through the gale, which 
was more than doubtful), so she could be of no further use. 

As soon as the night had fallen the enemy seemed to become 
apprehensive of our movements, for they were continually flash- 
ing round their search-lights. Occasionally they played on our 
ship, but not for long; clearly they were not looking for us, 
We had only one search-light left fit for service, but we now 
began playing it on the enemy, hoping, at least, to dazzle him 
and help the Hornet in this way. The mountainous seas con- 
tinually obscured the rays, but still we could make out something 
of the enemy, and in this we were assisted to some extent by 
their own lights. For some time this went on, and then the 
Hornet in her turn brought her search-light to bear, and by its 
help we could make out more clearly not only the position of the 
“enemy, but also the damage done to him. The Charlemagne 
was nearest to us, keeping carefully between us and the Jaurégui- 
berry, and clearly intending to cover her as much as possible. 
This alone would have told us that the Jawréguiberry was badly 
damaged, even if we had not been able to see by the dancing 
gleams of the lights that two of her heavy guns—the forward gun 
and that in the starboard sponson—were dismounted, and the two 
forward turrets of her 14-cm. guns apparently destroyed altogether. 
Her forward bridge was wrecked, and the upper part of one funnel 
shot away, but both her masts were still standing, and as far as we 
could guess from her motion in the sea way she was not at all 
waterlogged. As I stood by the side of the skipper watching her, 
he remarked that she seemed all right between wind and water, 
and I could only say that for my part I had never hoped to hit 
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her belt and had aimed at her turrets. ‘Very well,’ was the 
answer, ‘she will give us so much less trouble to get her home.’ 

The Charlemagne had not lost any of her heavy guns, and 
seemed as light and handy as her consort ; clearly she was going 
to be our real opponent. But she had by no means escaped from 
our fire; her midship bridges were wrecked, a large portion of her 
flying-deck aft had sunk down upon the spar-deck; there were 
open gaps along her midship battery where the 3-inch plating 
seemed to have been blown away bodily, and we could not make 
out a single 14-cm. gun fit for action. Besides this both her 
funnels were pierced in many places, and steam-pipes, wind-sails, 
and such like fittings seemed to be as much cut up as ours, which 
is saying a great deal. 

It was weary work trying to make out these things by the 
eerie flashes of the dancing light. Search-lights are dazzling 
enough at all times, but when they are dancing wildly with the 
motion of the ships and constantly obscured by drifting spray or 
masked by heavy seas, they give a sort of blinking effect, which 
is most trying. All that 1 know is that I hope the French eyes 
ached as much as mine did before midnight. After that time it 
was better, because there was less sea and spray, and, besides, we 
had learnt as much as we could, and there was consequently less 
need to observe carefully. 

Towards morning the skipper made me lie down for a couple 
of hours, and when I woke it was already dawn. There was little 
or no wind and the swell had gone down considerably, but a fiery 
dawn, and at times the distinct ‘sob’ of the coming tempest, 
told us that we had not seen the last of the gale. The Captain 
asked me if I thought we could work the heavy guns in that sea, - 
and on my saying that I thought we could very well, he replied, 
‘Well, then, it is time for action, for we shall not be very long 
without something worse than this. You may beat to quarters.’ 

The ship was already clear for action, and but a very few 
minutes passed before all were at quarters and the ship inspected. 
The enemy were now four points on our port beam in line ahead, the 
Charlemagne leading. Keeping so we could just train the forward 
guns to bear on her, but the skipper was not contented. As soon 
as full steam was reported, and before we two went to our places, 
he said that he did not mean another running fight. He meant 
to keep slightly across the enemy’s bows, so as to rake him with 
all four guns at once. In this way he thought that we should 
bring the matter to a swift conclusion before the gale burst, 
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which would not be very long. He was undoubtedly right there, 
for the western sky was already covered with a thick bank of 
purplish grey cloud, and there was that peculiar hush in the air 
which so often comes just before a heavy squall. 

We went to our places, the skipper conning her from the 
after shield. In a minute or two she starboarded a point or so, 
and the word was given for the great guns to begin. There was 
no attempt to use the Maxims, for the enemy’s upper works 
were practically crippled already, and the work in hand was to 
attack her turrets and armour. As the firing began the captain’s 
voice spoke through the telephone, ‘ Aim at her forward turret.’ 
I ventured to suggest that I should try to fire rather lower and 
cut up her belts. ‘No! no! no!’ was the answer. ‘I don’t want 
tosink her. Wecan net the brace of them, and I mean to do it!’ 
So we kept our sights on the turret as well as the motion of both 
ships would allow and fired slowly—not more than three shots per 
minute per gun—whenever we could be tolerably sure of our aim. 
As soon as the fire began the enemy replied with all four guns, 
but their aim was not good. One of our masts was shot away 
below the top and went overboard, but that was all; and. that 
single broadside was the only reply she made to us. Long before 
another could be fired we were so far across her bows that her 
after guns could not bear, and as for her forward guns, well, a 
lucky round of ours—that is to say, from my two guns—sent 
both shells just through the dome-shaped roof of the turret as she 
dipped on the swell. She kept straight on her course, apparently 
relying on her torpedoes, for we saw three or four flash along the 
water towards us, but we were just out of range. Two or three 
more shells struck the turret and one, at least, its armoured base, 
and then, just as we had crossed her bows, the last rounds from 
my guns went home somewhere—we could not tell exactly where, 
but the flash and the smoke of the shells were visible through 
the top of the turret. 

‘Those guns are used up anyway, sir,’ said the sub. by my 
side, and apparently the enemy thought so too, for the next 
minute we saw her bows fall off, and she was bearing away 
before the wind and sea. Doubtless she meant to bring her 
after turret into action again, but it looked exactly as if she was 
trying to escape, and a cheer went up from every man who saw it, 
a cheer that was taken up along fighting and platform decks, 
and I fancy that for the moment we all thought that the fight 
was over. 
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As soon as she fell off the Centurion came round too, just 
sending her some five or six shots, as we were broadside on, and 
then standing after her in pursuit. We were now on her star- 
board quarter, the Jawréguiberry, who had not changed course 
with her flagship, coming up hand over hand on the other side of 
her, and training over her port and after heavy guns to bear on 
us. ‘Never mind her,’ shouted the captain, from the wreck of 
the forward bridge just astern of me, ‘she’s too far off; lay your 
guns on the flagship.’ Apparently he had left the after shield in 
order to see the chase better, and now he came down and stood on 
the cleats just behind me, ordering me to con ship through the 
telephone. 

For a minute or two we kept on our new course; my sub. was 
just sighting on the flagship when we saw the flash and smoke of 
the guns of the Jawréguiberry. The captain laughed: ‘ We'll 
attend to her ina ‘gad, what’s gone now?’ There was a roar 
and crash somewhere below, and then the white steam came eddy- 
ing up through hatches and gratings in stifling clouds; we felt 
the motion of the engines stop, and her head swung round to 
port.’ ‘Meet her—meet her sharp; pass the word to know what’s 
wrong. I shouted the words along the telephone, and in a 
minute the answer came back, ‘Shell in the port engines—two 
cylinders smashed and the slide gear gone.’ The starboard 
engines now began to move again, and by putting her helm well 
over on that side we could manage to keep her under control, but 
that was all. 

To add to our perplexity the storm now burst over us. There 
was a dazzling lightning flash, and then a thick screen of rain hid 
the enemy from our eyes. We could see nothing but the angry 
seas close around us, flecked with the white manes of the sea 
mares, and rising and sharpening at the crests every moment. 
Then the gale came down on us nearly dead aft, driving down the 
stifling steam clouds until even we on deck found it difficult at 
times to know what we were doing. ‘Lay your guns over to 
port,’ said the captain, ‘ we shall want them now ; and pass the word 
to have the feed-gear supplied with cartridges. I will go aft and 
con her from there ; you fire low as soon as you get your guns to 
bear, and if that craft touches us stand by to board.’ With these 
words he left us and went aft. 

The squall of rain passed over rapidly and showed us the 
enemy, first the Jawrégutberry some eight cables off on our port 
beam, obviously heading up to ram, and then the Charlemagne 
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a long way ahead, but circling round to starboard as if intending 
to ram on that side if the other failed, and firing some machine 
guns at something which we could not see—probably the Hornet. 
We could not think of her; the other was drawing up at full speed. 
Every second we could see more clearly the red point of her ram 
lifting amid the foam round her bows as she rose on the swell. 
She was now but five cables off. We laid fair on that advancing 
ram and began to fire. Loud along our decks rang the cry, 
‘ Ready away, boarders.’ A torpedo or two from the enemy flashed 
away somewhere, or, at least, I was told so afterwards—at the 
moment I had neither eyes nor ears for anything but that sharp 
stem. Through the blinding rain and spray, through the inces- 
sant flame from the great muzzles in front of me, I watched it 
draw nearer and nearer, the white smother around her now flying 
before the gale, now leaping up in columns of spray and smoke 
from our bursting shell; would she touch us or not? Now she 
was within three cables; she lifted her forefoot clear out of the 
water as she rose on a giant billow, and as she lifted it I saw two 
shots strike just by the point of her ram. She dipped on the 
instant, and as quick as thought we were ready again waiting for 
her to rise on another wave, but now she faltered and swerved, 
and then she seemed to rise higher than before. Crash went our 
shells into that rising bow, and still it faltered and rose; then I 
saw what was happening, and asked leave through the telephone 
to cease firing on the sinking ship. Answer there was none, but 
the howling of the wind and sea, and the shrill rattle-rattle of 
some machine guns in the foretops of the sinking foe. Now she 
swung round head to sea, and nearly broadside on, a short cable’s 
length off, heeling heavily over towards us, and raising her bows 
high in the air. We could see her crew crowding her shattered 
decks, and tumbling in heaps into her scuppers ; and as we tossed 
on the seas we seemed to look right down into the black vortex 
closing round her. There was a roar as of bursting boilers; a 
murky torrent of water and ashes spouted up through her 
funnels, then the waves rolled over her in an angry swirl, and the 
great ship was gone. 

We were rolling on the edge of that swirl in a way that 
threatened to have the guns off their sides. I was singing out to 
secure them with the electric brakes when a voice shouted, 
‘Look out, sir, she’s right aboard us!’ I turned at the word, and 
sure enough, through the driving scud, close on our starboard, 
loomed the huge shadow of the Charlemagne, 
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‘Hard over ; continue the firing,’ was the word. las! it was 
easily said, but as for the ship she was like a log, and what a time 
it seemed before the guns came round! At last we got ours 
round, and all four swept her point blank almost at the same 
minute. She swerved and faltered; again the roar of the great 
guns and the crash and rattle of the bursting shell thundered out 
together. There was a shock and a hollow boom somewhere near 
our bows, and a great column of water spouted up, flooding every- 
thing forward. Again the great guns roared, there was another 
shock, this time astern, and another waterspout all speckled with 
splinters and pieces of plating ; then somehow or other the two 
ships fell on board each other, broadside on. 

In another minute every man that could move was on her 
decks. It was just one jump and rush and that was all, for every 
living thing on her seemed to have been slain or stunned by the 
terrible blast of our point-blank broadsides. For myself, I don’t 
know how I got out of the gun-shield, or exactly how things 
happened, I remember something of catching up a light line as 
I jumped aboard, and then seeing the boatswain make fast a 
hawser; but the first thing I can recollect distinctly is finding 
myself by her after turret with the master-at-arms and two or 
three men, while a young officer in the uniform of a capitaine 
de vaisseau steadied himself against the turret and attempted to 
summon strength enough to give up his sword. I begged him 
to spare himself, and looked round for our own people. 

The deck behind me was one confused mass of wreck and 
débris ; here and there a maimed figure was trying to crawl into 
some shelter from the drenching wet, but otherwise hardly a man 
was to be seen. The two ships were fast to each other, thump- 
ing and grinding together at every roll, and swaying about in a 
fashion that might make both of them broach to at any moment. 
I tried to find some steering gear on board the prize; the only 
thing that I could discover was the stump of a binnacle and the 
supports from which a wheel had been blown away, while close by 
lay a mangled figure in the uniform of a rear-admiral of France. 
As I stumbled about among the wreck I came across our marine 
officer. 

‘Where are your fellows ?’ said I. 

‘Below, some of them; it’s all right there—they’ve got the 
magazines and they will soon clear the engines—you look to our 
craft.’ 

‘Where's the skipper ? 
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‘I don’t know ; isn’t he here on deck ?’ 

Without a word I took one flying jump back aboard the Cen- 
twrion, and there, by the after barbette, I found him stretched 
out on his face on the deck stone-dead. Some of the engine- 
room people were coming on deck blackened and dripping from 
the water that was flooding the engine-rooms ; they lifted the dead 
body and laid it out in some sort of shelter by the wrecked 
after bridge. 

Our decks were strewn with the bodies of our men, for as they 
mustered to board the Jawréguiberry they had been mown down 
like grass by the fatal fire of her machine guns. I looked below to 
see what state the ship was in, and a glance told me all. The 
bulkheads had been started fore and aft by the shock of those 
two torpedoes, and through the gratings of the fighting decks I 
could see the water dashing about and rising visibly every instant. 
The stokeholes must be already flooded and the fires drowned ; 
happily the steam wastes were all open, so the boilers would not 
burst. I called the few hands left on board, and we managed to 
save the ship’s log and papers and the paymaster’s books in 
spite of the water that dashed every minute along her main- 
deck through her shattered stern and bulkheads. Then ordering 
all hands to save themselves on board the prize, I ran on deck 
and hauled down her ensign, bending on and hoisting instead 
her storm ensign, for at least the old ship should sink with colours 
flying. She now gave a heavy plunge and the sounds of the 
water within her told me that there was not a moment to spare ; 
I gathered up the ensign and, as she lifted, jumped back on board 
the prize. I suppose I had been away some seven or eight 
minutes. Then with one last look to see that no one was left on 
board I gave the word to cast her off. Instantly the two ships 
swung apart, and we saw her broach to and heel to starboard, with 
the running seas breaking heavily upon her ruined decks, sweep- 
ing away the wreckage and the corpses. She made a feeble 
attempt at recovery, then she settled down lower, and the grey veil 
of a driving squall hid from us the end of our dear old craft. 
When it passed, all that was left were some wreaths of steam 
flying away on the gale from an eddy in the tossing waves. 

For a minute I stood looking at those flying wreaths with our 
dead captain’s words ringing in my ears: ‘ Not necessary yet-—a 
decent burial.’ Truly both he and they had found a worthy 
coffin and a fit funeral service. ‘ We can net the brace of them.’ 
Truly we had done so, but not as he had hoped. And so they 
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were gone: our noble old ship, whom we loved and trusted; our 
gallant chief, whom I for one believed in as I never shall others. 
And even while I stood looking after her some of our fellows 
hoisted her ensign over the tricolour, and there we kept it in 
spite of the gale that threatened to tear it to ribbons. 

Well, I won’t write any more to-night. It is some time past 
now, but the bitterness and the sorrow of it comes back as if it 
were an hour ago. 


A nice state we were in on that wretched prize. As I said, 
all her upper works were completely wrecked. The only things 
apparently uninjured were the massive structures of her turrets, 
and her mainmast, which was still standing and carried the bunt- 
ing. Her wheel-houses, conning-house, ‘ director tower,’ and so 
forth, had either simply vanished into indescribable wreck, or else 
were standing, smashed and gutted. Her great flying-deck had 
fallen upon her spar-deck, and was creaking and swaying with 
the motion of the ship as if it would fetch away altogether. 

The first thing to be done was to find some means of controlling 
her helm ; clearly the steering gear on deck was past hope, so I 
went below, into a state of things which surpassed my wildest 
dreams. Not a gun was left serviceable between decks; nine- 
tenths of her crew had been blown into every shape into which 
‘high’ explosives can twist and shatter human flesh and bone ; 
her main and battery decks were smashed into great holes, even 
the beams being wrenched and twisted; her sides were in some 
places rent, in others blown away altogether; and though her 
belts seemed fairly whole, her protective deck was cut through in 
many places by the heads or splinters of shell. Through her torn 
sides the heavy seas were flooding her every moment, and great 
masses of water were finding their way into her hold. Amid this 
scene were huddled here and there some prisoners with our blue- 
jackets and marines on guard over them; but guard and prisoners 
alike were chiefly occupied in keeping clear of the loose plates and 
beams which were continually shifting or going adrift altogether 
with the motion of the ship. 

I made my way as well as I could towards her engine-rooms, 
which bad by this time been occupied, and there found one of our 
assistant engineers and some of our engine-room staff making out 
the details of the strange machinery. They were just getting the 
steam pumps to work, and it was none too soon, for the water was 
already rising rapidly below the cranks, andif something were not 
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done the seas would quickly swamp her. So I told the engineer 
to keep the pumps going, and then to keep her under way with 
what steam she could spare, so as to lessen as much as possible 
the risk of her broaching to. On my asking where her steering 
engines were I got no answer at first, but at that moment there 
came up my senior sub.—I cannot say how glad I was to find him 
still alive—and said that he had found duplicate steering engines, 
both in gear and both remaining motionless, as they had been set 
when the connections were shot away. He had already set about 
rigging fresh connections, and had come forward to see what 
materials he could get. This was good news at all events; so 
with a word of hearty thanks, and bidding him look sharp about 
it, I made my way forward towards her stokeholds. Here the 
fight was only just over; the French stokers and engineers 
had barricaded themselves with some vague notion of holding out 
as long as possible, and our people had blocked the air-locks and 
inlets to stifle them out—a process which had had its effect by the 
time I got there. And now that they had surrendered many 
were too exhausted, and all were too sullen, to lift a hand to save 
themselves or us. Seeing the state of things I called for all our 
stokers who had boarded, and for A.B.’s to help, and thus got the 
after stokeholds manned, the assistant engineer and the chief 
stoker stationing the men, while I took stock of the coal left. It 
was not a cheering sight: the days of fight had nearly emptied 
her bunkers, and there was barely coal for twenty-four hours’ 
steaming left, not indeed enough for that if the steam pumps 
were to be kept going. So I ordered them to let out the fires in 
the fore stokeholds, and to keep the pumps and engines going 
with the others as best they could until the steering gear should 
be refitted. Then going on deck I mustered our people, and 
found that of all our ship’s company five officers—that is to say, 
the marine officer, the sub-lieutenant, two middies and myself—and 
112 engineer and warrant officers and men only were left alive, 
counting the men on guard and in the stokeholds. The three or 
four minutes when they were standing ready to board under the 
fire of crippled enemies had cost more lives many times over than 
all the long and hard fighting that had gone before it. The only 
thing that could be said was that the French crew had fared far 
worse—of them there was barely a sixth left, even if the engine- 
room staff and stokers were counted. Many of the survivors both 
French and English were wounded, and now that the excitement 
of the fight was over, and the reaction had come, all seemed so 
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utterly worn out as hardly to care whether they lived or died. 
To let them remain like this would be fatal, so, learning from the 
marine officer that the cabins astern were fairly intact, I ordered 
an ambulance to be started in the ward-room, and all the wounded, 
French and English alike, to be carried there. The French 
admiral we laid in the state cabin aft, and the captain we carried 
to the driest state-room that there was, and got one of the ship’s 
surgeons—the only one left alive—to attend upon him. Poor 
fellow, he was perfectly unconscious, and so for the present, at 
least, he was spared the bitterness of his crushing defeat. This 
gave work to some of the men; the rest I called to help me in 
clearing the wreck. She was still moving ahead, and by jockey- 
ing the screws now and again we kept her from actually broaching 
to, but that was all. She pitched and rolled frightfully, and I 
began to think that she would either capsize or founder unless we 
lightened her in some way. 


So first we set to work on the forward bridge and flying-deck, 
and by watching our opportunity as she lurched we contrived to 
start a good deal of the wreck overboard. Above all, we got rid 
of the ruins of the great foremast and the upper part of the for- 
ward funnel. Up to this point the French prisoners worked fairly 
well with us, but when it came to throwing guns overboard they 
refused to stir a hand and became openly insubordinate. Well, if 
they would not work they should not be a nuisance, so we drove 
them down below and posted three files under the master-at-arms, 
with orders to fire at once on the least attempt at mutiny. Then 
we set to work, and one by one we got overboard most of the 
14-cm. guns and some of the smashed beams and plates that 
cumbered the battery-deck. 

By this time some temporary connections were rigged to the 
steering engines, and a wheel fitted on the solid base of the after 
turret just forward of the turret itself. The sub-lieutenant took 
the helm, and the ship was once more under control, and, besides, 
she was perceptibly relieved by the lightening of her top-hamper. 
But notwithstanding this our prospects were very bad. Night 
was falling and it was blowing harder than ever, with a fearful 
sea. Every minute she took in green seas, which went thunder- 
ing through her ruined decks, The steam-pumps worked their 
best, but the water was steadily rising in the hold, and it was 
becoming clear that at this rate she could not live much longer. 
Hitherto we had kept a bright look-out for the Hornet, keeping 
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the ensigns flying that she might know the state of affairs when 
she sighted us, but not a trace of her had been seen, and now it 
leaked out from some of the prisoners that they had seen her 
sink under the fire of their machine guns just before they fell 
aboard us. This was pleasant news, for in my own mind I had 
hoped that she would have taken us off this wretched prize, or at 
least brought us some help before we foundered. Now that hope 
was vain. 

I went round the cabins astern ostensibly to see the ambulance, 
but really to see whether the stern was sound enough to stand 
being pooped if I put her before the sea. On my way, partly 
from motives of civility, partly to conceal my real business, I paid 
a visit to the French officers, of whom every single survivor was 
in the ambulance badly wounded. If it had not been so, we 
should have had less trouble in dealing with their men. The 
captain I found conscious, but very weak, and therefore I excused 
myself from talking much. His own servant was dead, and so I 
called for a man to attend upon him, and it did not tend to raise 
my opinion of our prisoners that they seemed to think it our 
business to nurse their wounded chief. However, anything was 
better than unwilling service in such a matter, and so, making 
allowance for the demoralisation of exhaustion and defeat, I told 
off one of our own bluejackets for the duty. In the ward-room I 
found the same sort of thing. The French surgeon complained 
that his own people refused to obey him, and I sent a boatswain’s 
mate and six men to help our own surviving ward-room servants, 
who were already at work. ‘Tie whole stern seemed fairly dry, 
and, at all events, much more capable of keeping out the seas 
than her shattered bows. So returning to the spar-deck I first 
lowered the bunting—there was no use in keeping that aloft any 
longer—and then, watching my opportunity, I put her helm 
up. She answered pretty well, but as she came round some- 
thing ‘took charge’ forward with a force that threatened to 
capsize her. Then she got fairly before the sea and the worst 
was over. We were pooped every minute, as I had expected, but 
the deadlights were shipped everywhere astern, and the after 
turret prevented the weight of the seas from going forward, and 
thus she took much less into her hold than previously. We 
soon found that the pumps were able to keep the water under, 
and then leaving a midshipman to con ship in place of the sub., 
who was exhausted, I went forward to see what had ‘taken 
charge’ as we went about, 
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On getting to her bows I found the two great guns in the fore 
turret trailing about with their muzzles on her deck, one looking 
a good deal longer than the other, and obviously, therefore, loose 
from its slide. Getting some men forward we took a turn with a 
hawser round both guns and moored them in this fashion, doing 
our best to wedge the dismounted gun so that she should not slip 
forward. Then we got into the turret through its ripped roof to 
see what was the matter with the mountings, but that was all we 
could do. Inside, ladders, fittings, and everything else appeared a 
perfect chaos; we could make out that more than one of our 
shells had pierced the base of the turret, and that it was almost fatal 
to explore the wreck while the ship was plunging in that sea; so, 
trusting to our moorings to hold the guns, we got out of the 
turret and went aft. 

All night long I was on the alert, for I had not the least 
notion where we were. We had now been forty-eight hours 
without any observations, and our dead reckoning was completely 
upset by the manceuvring of the fight. Every compass on board 
was shot away, and all that we had to steer by was the pocket 
compass which you gave me—we never thought then that it 
would do such service. By its aid we knew that we were scud- 
ding nearly E. by 8.34 E. before a terrible gale, which would 
take us somewhere near the Gut of Gibraltar, but whether 
into the Gut or on shore we could not tell in the least. ll 
that I could do was to keep a bright look-out for breakers ahead, 
and hope for the best. 

In the morning there came fresh cause for anxiety. The 
assistant engineer reported that he had no coal left to keep way 
on her and the pumps going, and unless he could do this it was 
clear that our moments were numbered. We set to work and 
passed down everything that would burn that we could find, and 
with this sorry shift we kept steam up in a fashion until the even- 
ing, the weather continuing as bad as ever. 

I was standing conning ship by our improvised wheel with the 
marine officer by my side, looking out at the fast falling night. 
Neither of us spoke, but I fancy our thoughts were pretty much 
to the same effect, that whether we lived or died the sooner the 
thing was over the better, when there was a sudden hail of ‘ Sail 
ho!’ Far ahead we could see two indistinct blotches on the swiftly 
narrowing offing ; we could make out their lights with some diffi- 
culty, but without showing lights or signal of some kind ourselves 
we could not hope that they would see us. Guns had been thrown 
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overboard or were useless ; search-lights we had no current for; all 
that we could do was to show flares from the fighting tops of the 
mainmast, and I remember now that I laughed grimly at the 
notion of the proud flagship reduced to showing flares like a 
Yarmouth smack. After a time our flares were seen, and the 
new-comers bore down and proved to be H.M. ships Crescent and 
Brilliant, sent by the admiral to obtain news of the enemy’s 
squadron, The Crescent immediately sent us hawsers and took us 
in tow, going dead slow, and then, notwithstanding the seas, the 
boats of both ships began to take off the people on board. First 
we sent off the prisoners, then the wounded, then all that we 
could spare of our own people, and fortunately got only one boat 
stove in doing it. Then the captain of the Crescent came on 
board, and, looking at the water-logged wreck, suggested to me to 
abandon her, I could not do it ; she seemed to me the only relic 
of our lost Centurion, and I begged to be permitted to save her if 
I could. He said that he would do his best—he thought that in 
six hours he could tow us to Gibraltar, if I could so long keep 
her afloat. I was willing to try, and the sub-lieutenant and 
engineer and some thirty hands volunteered to stay with me and 
share the risk and toil. Then the captain went off on board his 
own ship and put her to her best speed, while we did our best to 
keep the pumps going. It was terrible work, for we had only one 
stokehold manned, and there the men were more than knee-deep 
in water, and were feeding the furnaces with scraps of planking or 
anything else that could be found. For myself I was at the helm 
all the time, and it seemed a lifetime before I saw dimly some 
lights around us and felt our sinking craft touch ground in the Bay. 

In a very few minutes man-o’-war boats were alongside, but 
they were not the Crescent’s. We did not stop to think; just as 
we were, dripping, dirty, exhausted, we tumbled into them and 
were pulled aboard a stately ship. I remember being helped up 
her ladder, and finding a crowd assembled at the gangway to 
cheer us. I remember, too, that somehow the cheer died away 
and we were received in dead silence. And the next thing I 
knew was that I was in bed in a comfortable state-room, with 
C—— and a staff surgeon standing by my bedside. 

I recollect C telling me that the Latouwche Tréville was 
all right, and the doctor saying that he would not have any 
talking, and that the only things he would suffer me to do that 
day were eating and sleeping, and then I have a hazy notion 
that I took him at his word. 
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This letter must go now if the Crescent is to take it to England. 
Farewell! You shall hear very soon the little there is left to tell. 


LetTrer VII. 


Portsmouth. 


You have seen our safe arrival in the papers, and you have 
doubtless also seen the Gazette. It is all very satisfactory, only I 
hope C won't grudge me my post rank and C.B. Iam very 
glad of the way they have treated my sub. ; he is a very smart, 
steady fellow, and I hope to have him under me again. Every- 
one else deserves his promotion; it is a capital thing that they 
have found a comfortable berth on shore for the master-at-arms ; 
it will be doubly welcome to him, as I know that heis engaged to 
be married. The engineer is well provided for, but he deserves it 
all and more. 

To go on with where I left off. The next morning (or at 
least I suppose it was so) after that first awakening I found 
myself, as I thought, quite strong enough to be about, so I 
turned out and hunted for some clothes, but could not find any ; 
it was clear that my friend the doctor did not mean me to go 
about without his leave, so I turned in again. In a short time 
came the ward-room steward with some breakfast, and I asked 
him to get me my things. He said yes, he would, but rather 
dubiously, and disappeared promptly. Then I went on with my 
breakfast lazily until I was interrupted by a tap at the door, and 
the doctor appeared, and with him another officer in a vice-admiral’s 
buttons and stripes. I had never before seen him, but by photo- 
graphs and descriptions I recognised at once the Mediterranean 
commander-in-chief. He greeted me warmly, saying that he had 
ealled early, but could only take the very first opportunity of 
visiting the chief survivor of so great a success. Then he asked 
the doctor if I was fit for talking, and having got a satisfactory 
answer, he sat down and heard the whole story from me. Only 
he would not hear one word of regret for the Centurion. Had 
she not sunk in her duty, and what better fate could befall her ? 

When I had finished, he put a great many questions, chiefly 
about the working of the automatic guns and their effect. I told 
him all that I knew of the working, and what I had seen of the 
effect on board the Charlemagne; and then, after some little re- 
flection, he said that the new weapons seemed to have had a crucial 
test and stood it well; they would change the whole conditions 
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of maritime war—of that there was no doubt. Then he left me, 
asking me for a written report as soon as I could finish it. 

Soon afterwards the doctor returned and got me fitted out in 
borrowed clothes—for you know that I had lost everything but 
the things which I stood up in, and those were utterly spoilt by 
dirt and wet—and introduced me to the ward-room of the Royal 
Oak, where I got a most cordial welcome. Then I went forward 
with the first lieutenant to see the people who had stuck to me 
during those last hours. The sub-lieutenant and engineer were 
still in the doctor’s hands, but both seemed as comfortable as 
they could be, and long and hearty were our greetings. The 
A.B.’s had been formed into messes by themselves by the chief’s 
special order until the Centurion could be once more afloat—on 
paper; and again I was welcomed in a way that made me feel 
very much ashamed of deserving it so little. 

On the first opportunity I paid a visit to the French captain, 
whom I found badly wounded, but able to receive visits and 
apparently glad to see me. He was good enough to think him- 
self indebted to me for attentions on board the prize, and we 
were soon on the best of terms. He said that on passing Gibral- 
tar they had no notion that there was a battle-ship in port, 
and that on that first night the Latouche Tréville was merely on 
the look-out for torpedo craft. The terrible fire that disabled her 
was the first warning to them that a serious encounter was at 
hand, and even then they did not realise the weapons with which 
they had to do. Confident in their own power and speed, they 
gave chase the next morning, expecting only a short stern chase 
and an easy conquest ; and the first thing which undeceived them 
was that brief fight in which we lost our conning-house. It 
seemed that the two ships (the Jauréguiberry and the Charle- 
magne) were about eight cables apart, ranging up on either quarter 
of the Centurion, when she suddenly threw herself across the bows 
of the former and crippled her in less time than it takes to write 
it. On board the Charlemagne it seemed perfectly incompre- 
hensible, and accordingly she stood after us, not without hope, 
and in her turn she was perfectly demoralised in a couple of 
minutes or so. The damage on board her in that first fight was 
awful—her midship battery was completely disabled, chiefly by 
the loss among the crews, and the nerves of the survivors were so 
utterly shaken that the captain and officers, and even the admiral 
himself, could not prevail on them to work the secondary arma- 
ment again. But it was, after all, not so much the actual damage 
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done as thé appalling volume of our fire that impressed them, 
That evening the French admiral had issued an order pointing 
out that they were clearly confronted with unknown weapons of 
tremendous power, and that, if attacked again, their only adequate 
means of defence was the ram, and, therefore, that both ships 
must endeavour to ram in concert at all hazards. 

In the last fight he told me that our fire was nearly as 
disastrous in its effects as it had been before. Their secondary 
armament was useless; but the crews of their heavy guns were 
working in some sort of security, which was rudely disturbed by 
the ruin of their forward turret. He was standing by the admiral 
when the Jawréqguiberry sank, and he said that they looked at 
each other without a word. The admiral had been killed by a 
shell just before they fell aboard us; the point-blank fire of our 
guns had completely swept the Charlemagne above the belt ; she 
was absolutely out of control, and it was almost by accident that 
we had been torpedoed or the ships had fallen aboard each other 
as they did; himself he had expected nothing better for the 
Charlemagne than the fate of the Jawréguiberry, and he did not 
know how she had escaped it. 

There were two officers from the Tréhowart among the 
wounded, and their account was even stronger.. Left to attend 
the damaged Latouche Tréville, they were too far distant to know 
what had befallen the first division, and they advanced to meet 
us, expecting, no doubt, a serious contest, but not what they 
really found. Our first fire, before the ships changed courses, 
had wrecked her fore turret, and the uptakes of both funnels, 
besides clearing her upper deck of every living thing. Then 
when she had starboarded, and was rolling in the trough of the 
sea, she was hit in less than forty seconds by five 12-inch shells, 
two of which burst among her engines, and two certainly, if not 
all the three others, had gone right through her, and burst in her 
double bottom. One and all agreed that, but for the accident 
which disabled half our engine power, we should have taken or 
sunk every one of their ships without any serious damage or 
difficulty. And the general view seemed to be that our captain 
made a serious mistake in not running amuck that first night after 
disabling the Latouche Tréville, when he could readily have come 
to close quarters in the fog, and would have found them quite 
unprepared to encounter a battle-ship. 

The officers of the Latouche Tréville all complained that their 
admiral and the captains of the battle-ships ought to have paid 
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more attention to the first fight with their ship than they really 
did. They had counted the flashes of twelve shots from our heavy 
guns in twenty-five seconds; and those shots left them with five 
out of their eight turrets wrecked, their starboard engines dis- 
abled, their upper works cut to pieces, and three great leaks in 
the belt. And yet the officers of the battle-ships persisted in putting 
all this down to quick-firing guns. They knew the Elswick 8-inch 
quic-firing guns, and made up their minds that the enemy must 
bea cZuiser heavily armed with weapons of that type. Disabled as 
they were, the slaughter caused by our Maxim broadside in the 
second encounter was terrible, and as soon as they saw that the 
Charlemagne could not relieve them, they had nothing to do but 
to strike, and save further bloodshed, 

There were two things which impressed me greatly in these 
conversations : the first was that, however dearly our victory had 
been won, and however bitterly we might feel the loss of our 
noble craft and our gallant shipmates, still there is a fearful 
difference between a battle won and a battle lost; the other was 
the only gleam of fun in the whole story. You may remember 
that on board the prize we had to tell off some of our own people 
to attend the ambulance. It seemed that the French surgeon 
was terribly at a loss for broth, or at all events something hot for 
the wounded. The galleys were destroyed, and the Frenchmen, 
sullen and crushed by weariness and defeat, would not lift a hand, 
so our people set to work to try what they could do, and it was 
equally amusing to see the surprise of the French officers at the 
fact of an Englishman cooking anything, especially amid such 
surroundings, and the struggle between politeness and veracity in 
describing the result. 

The Charlemagne was perfectly sound up to her protective 
deck, and was pumped dry and got into dock without much 
trouble. Then they repaired her sufficiently to stand the voyage 
to England, and so we brought home both our prizes. 

And now you have the whole story of our short but eventful 
commission. For me it has been unmixed good fortune, but I 
know that I would gladly give rank and decoration, and all the 
rest of it, a dozen times over to get our noble old Centwrion back 
from her quiet berth in the deep Atlantic. 
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APPENDIX. 


This account of the refitting of the Centurion is submitted 
with much diffidence, especially as it has been written without 
any knowledge of the present distribution of weights in her design. 
Roughly speaking, the idea is that the weight of the 8-inch belt 
would be equal to that of the present belts, and the weight of the 
turtle-back to that of the present protective deck; that the 
removal of the casemates shields and military masts would save 
the weight required for the Maxims and the extra ammunition ; 
and that in rebuilding the barbette towers weight might be 
economised which would counterbalance the increased weight of 
the heavy guns. 

This last point clearly depends on the design for the automatic 
gear; and the present work, though not meant as a treatise on 
the subject, would be incomplete without some indication of what 
is intended. 

The first, if not the main, point in the design is that it pur- 
ports to effect a considerable saving in the weight and cost of the 
springs. It is well known that quick-firing guns are now mounted 
on slides, and the force of their recoil is taken on springs, which 
immediately send the gun back to the firing point on the slide, 
no matter what may be its elevation; it may not be so generally 
known that the present idea of the Government and the manu- 
facturers is to mount the 12-inch 46-ton gun in the same way. 
Now, as an angle of 35° of muzzle elevation is required, and the 
springs are relied on to hold the gun at the firing-point on the 
slide when at that elevation, it is clear that springs of enormous 
initial compression—that is to say of enormous and, in fact, pro- 
hibitive weight and cost—are required. 

It is proposed to avoid this difficulty in the following manner. 
The gun will be mounted on a slide and held at the firing point 
by an electri¢ brake, so that whatever the elevation its weight 
does not rest on the springs. On firing the current is reduced in 
the electric brake, and the recoil is taken on the springs, with such 
assistance from the brake as may be required. Then the gun is 
urged forward on its return by one set of springs, while another 
set are held back; this motion past the second set of springs 
produces a stroke. This stroke at its commencement, while the 
springs are still at their ultimate power, or nearly so, works an 
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elevating ram, which by means of an automatic adjusting gear 
gives the varying stroke required to bring the slide from any 
firing elevation to one rather above the horizontal bearing, at the 
same time throwing out of gear a corresponding elevator which 
has given the firing elevation. The gun then completes its return, 
travelling down an inclined plane, and when it reaches the firing- 
point on the slide is again held by the electric brake. Then, 
when required, the second set of springs are released, the first- 
mentioned elevator is thrown out of gear, and the second into 
gear again, and the slide and gun go to the firing elevation. 

The two elevators correspond exactly, and the limit of the 
stroke given by each depends on the adjustment of its auto- 
matic gear. In each case—though it is only important with 
reference to the firing elevation—this adjustment may proceed 
whether the elevator is in gear or not, but it only takes effect 
on the gun if and when the elevator is in gear. Thus the 
officer in charge proceeds with his sighting without reference to 
the motions of the gun, which will be affected at the proper time, 
and not before, by what he does. 

In this manner it is proposed to avoid springs of high initial 
compression, and at the same time to keep the sighting as con- 
tinuous as it is with a 4°7-inch gun and its shoulderpiece. And 
here, if desired, the design may stop: if it be desired to have 
manual loading within the barbette, the elevators may easily be 
adapted to it without any sacrifice of principle ; if it be desired 
to combine it with any particular form of breech-gear, the part of 
the stroke left unused is available to work it. 

But the design referred to in the text goes a great deal 
further. It is briefly this: The unused portion of the stroke, 
after the gun has been brought to the proper elevation, as already 
described, and while it is gravitating to the firing point, first 
unscrews the breech-block, shielding the breech-screw at the same 
time, and then runs the breech-block out in a straight line back- 
wards on sliding frames, extracting the old cartridge case (if used) 
as it goes. Then, when the second set of springs are released, 
the breech-block is run in, driving a complete new charge before 
it, the breech secured, and the elevators worked as before 
described. The sliding frames do not project beyond the breech 
of the gun when the breech-block is home; and though the 
loading takes place above the level of the barbette armour, there 
seems no objection to this, as no men are required, and the small 
amount of gear used is completely masked by the shield and the 
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trunnions of the gun-slide. And the result is that the barbette 
need only be large enough to allow sufficient clearance for the gun- 
slide and the recoil at high angles of fire, while the whole arrange- 
ment is readily accommodated in the balanced or cantilever type 
of shield or turret now so much in vogue. 

This is not all, The ammunition service ought to consist 
merely of a tube-lift going round with the gun, and led up near 
the centre of the are of training and delivering by an easy curve 
into a proper trough, which at the right time (and not at any 
other) is. run by electric gear sideways into position between the 
breech-block and the gun. Beyond this there is no ammunition 
or gear for it above the protective deck, and accordingly the size 
of the lower portion of the barbette may be greatly reduced. 

The recoil speed of the gun is about twenty-five feet per second. 
It is clear, therefore, that the rate of fire will practically be limited 
only by the supply of ammunition—.e. by the power available to 
work the lift, As two or three charges might be raised at once, 
it is submitted that the rate of fire suggested in the text is not 
over-estimated, while the difference in precision caused by the 
uninterrupted training and sighting would be very great indeed. 


JAMES EASTWICK. 





Unspoken Water. 


HE had stuck about half a dozen little green sticks into the 
earth, and was kneeling with her back turned to the road 
tying up four or five sprawling young carnation shoots. She did 
it carefully, fixing each as lovingly to its stick as Isaak Walton 
wished a worm to be fixed on a fishing-hook ; then she loosened 
the earth all round the plant, broke up the hard knots, and let 
her eyes linger in enjoyment of the contrast between the freshly 
stirred earth and the vivid grey-green of the carnation. 

‘I’m just a-wondering when you are going to have a word or 
a thought to spare for me, Avice,’ said a voice behind her, and 
in a moment Avice Lester, sweet and twenty, knew who was 
there, and her cheeks grew as bright as the roses by her side. 
She and Willie Brownlow had ‘kept company’ for six months, and 
Willie was now leaning over the low wall covered with stone-crop 
which divided her grandmother’s back garden from the road, and 
gazing at her with eyes so full of love and admiration that her 
own fell down in confusion before them. 

*You’ve most flayed me out o’ my seven senses, Willie! How 
was I to know that you were there ?’ 

‘You'd have known fast enough if you hadn’t been giving 
every thought in your mind to that one flower you are nursing 
up so hard! You’ve never let me come close up to you before 
without catching the sound o’ my steps. Who gav’ you the root 
on’t?’ he demanded jealously. 

‘Muster Markham, Clifford’s head gardener at the Hall.’ 

‘Oh, I ken well enough whose gardener Muster Markham is, 
and I ken too that he cam’ from Lundon and is full o’ fine 
Lundon talk. And there’s another thing I’m aweer of, and that’s 
how all you lasses in Burnhope parish never know how to think 
half enough of Muster Markham.’ 

‘Oh, there you go!’ cried Avice; ‘you're as vexed as vexed 
can be all of a minute! What earthly need is there for you to 
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go on like that, just because Muster Markham he gav’ me one 
poor little carnation root for to set in my garden? What’s that 
to mak’ such a fuss about ?’ 

‘Oh, nothing, I suppose! Just nothing at all. Of course you 
want it to shoot up fine. It’s tied to be something out of the 
common if he gav’ it to you. He’s fra Lundon, you see, and 
mebbe it’s fra Lundon too, and we’re nobbut Yorkshire.’ 

‘Lundon or no Lundon, and whether he gav’ it to me or 
whether he didn’t, ’m set on making a fine strong plant of it, 
for it’s a real bonnie sort, and none like it has even been seen in 
these parts before. It’s a lilac one, Willie; you can just see a 
bit of its colour peeping out at the tip of this bud. I want to 
have a nice little bunch of them by the Feast for to give to a lad 
I know.’ 

‘And who might that be?’ asked Willie eagerly. 

‘Oh, that’s telling.’ 

‘I want it to be telling, and to be tellt quickly.’ 

‘We'll see when the time comes—it wants twelve days till 
then.’ 

‘I can’t wait all that time,’ said Willie, with his bright brown 
eyes fixed still more anxiously on hers. 

‘Oh, come, Willie,’ she pleaded, ‘ wait.’ 

* Answer !’ 

‘No, you must wait till the Feast, and then if you will step 
along here as soon as you are fettled up for to go, happen you 
may find out.’ 

‘They are for me, then, and you'll pin them in ?’ 

‘ They are for you, then, and I'll pin them in, but bring a pin 
with you, for we’d have no luck if I gave you that.’ 

‘You mak’ me think sham’ of myself, Avice. I can’t think 
how I could be ill-tempered to you; it’s just that I am so afeard 
o’ lossing you.’ 

‘No fear o’ that, Willie.’ 

‘I don’t know ; Muster Markham has got to your grandmother's 
soft side. She’s all for him, and warns me away fra the house 
with her black looks and hard tongue.’ 

‘He has never so much as asked me.’ 

‘But I'll awarrant he’s asked her, and she has promised him 
all he wants. You'll have your own trouble with her; you're 
bound to have that. You see he’s a grand Lundoner with a good 
house rent free, and coals free and all, and rare good wages, and 
vegetables for the taking, and what he can make with little pick- 
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ings and sellings besides, and I’m nobbut a poor carpenter with 
my weekly wage and nought else.’ 

‘Whisht, Willie, you’re just talking foolishness! It’s you I 
love, and it’s you I'll have, and if Granny is so fond o’ Muster 
Markham let her marry him herself. He’s none so much too 
young for her, after all,’ and as she spoke she looked at her Willie 
and wondered how the very handsomest and steadiest lad in all 
Burnhope parish could imagine that any girl would ever give him 
the go-by for the sake of a stuck-up foreigner who was five and 
forty if he wasa day. And yet Avice’s conscience pricked her a 
little all the while, for she could not but own to herself that she 
had been rather impressed by Muster Markham’s grand manner. 
He had been under-gardener in a ducal establishment before he 
came to Burnhope Hall, and had, of course, had every opportunity 
of picking up an upper-class manner. So Avice thought, but 
though slightly dazzled by that fact, and by the savoir faire of a 
man who, when he gave her a nosegay, named it a bouquet, and 
always culled the flowers for it from the most highly heated of 
‘Clifford’s’ hot-houses, and always put a pretty cut paper round it, 
and tied it with long streaming ribbons as if she were one of the 
highest ladies in the land, in her heart she preferred the bunch of 
cabbage-roses that was sometimes picked for her with the shortest 
of short stalks by Willie, and was always hot from the grasp of 
his faithful hand. 

‘ Well, I must be off,’ he said reluctantly, ‘ or I'll be getting the 
sack, It’s only a week ago that > But here he exclaimed, 
‘Avice! I do believe she’s coming! I am sure I heard the click 
0’ the latch!’ 


‘Hout Willie, no; I left her lying on the long settle, and she 
won’t stir for no one.’ 

At that very moment, however, a short, resolute-looking old 
woman, dressed in black, witha large white mob cap with a black 
ribbon tied over it, and a small black and white checked shawl 
pinned tightly across her chest, came hurriedly down the narrow 
garden path. When she came to the point at which her words 
would reach the culprits more quickly than she herself could, she 
cried : 

‘I am coming for to know what sets Willie Brownlow here 
hanging over my garden wall just as if it was his own? As for 
you, Avice, I have told you over and over again that I will not 
allow such goings on, and, besides that, you know very well that 
there’s work of all sorts in the house crying out to be done.’ 
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‘I am only looking after this plant that Muster Markham 
gav’ me,’ replied Avice, hoping thus to conciliate her. ‘ It’s just 
going to flower.’ 

‘Muster Markham’s i’ the hoose now, and he’s brought you a 
rare big basketful of ripe strawberries. I's glad you have been 
taking good care of his plant. It’s no more than your duty to 
him,’ 

Goaded by this, Willie imprudently exclaimed, ‘It’s her duty 
to me too, for she has promised to give me a bunch o’ them 
flowers to wear in the breast of my coat at the Feast.’ 

‘Oh, she has, has she ?’ said the old woman savagely, and her 
wan face flushed up, and a group of purple spots on her cheeks 
seemed to burn. 

‘Yes, I have,’ interposed Avice boldly, ‘ and I don’t see why I 
shouldn't.’ 

‘H’m! Well, come your way in now, girl, you have lost more 
than enough time here already. Ill be bound for it, Muster 
Markham has been sitting waiting for you better than ten 
minutes !’ 

Avice, who knew that she must obey, rose, twisted her apron 
back to its place, darted a look of love and regret at her Willie, 
and then walked slowly back to the house, followed by her grand- 
mother. Willie was the man she loved, but not even before Muster 
Markham could she appear when not at her best; so she darted 
upstairs saying, ‘I must just wash my hands, Granny,’ and thus 
gave Mrs. Walton an opportunity to tell Muster Markham that 
Avice had ‘been and gone and promised that feckless Willie 
Brownlow a bunch of his handsome laylock carnations to smarten 
him up for the Feast,’ and Muster Markham time to decide that 
this gift should not be made. 

When Muster Markham was gone, Mrs, Walton fingered the 
succulent shoots of ‘ Clifford’s’ asparagus which constituted her 
portion of the gardener’s present bounty, and remarked, ‘ That’s 
a real nice man, Avice, and a handsome-featured man, too!’ 

‘Oh, I dare say he may have been well enough to look at five- 
and-twenty years ago,’ replied Avice carelessly ; ‘he’s a deal too 
old now for anyone to give a thought to his looks.’ 

‘That’s how you talk! Id give all I'm worth to see you 
marry anyone half as well worth having.’ 

‘He’s a long way off being all you think him, Granny. He's 
full of his cracks and his boasts, and far too fond of giving away 
what’s none o’ his. As for wedding him, I'll never do it!’ 
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‘We'll see about that. You'll happen have to do what I bid 
you!’ cried the old woman angrily. 

Nothing more was said, but Avice found herself suddenly 
deprived of all opportunity of speaking to Willie. Her grand- 
mother knew when his work was over, and never let her go out 
when there was the least chance of meeting him. She had, too, 
discovered their trysting place by the wall at the back of the 
cottage, and now kept a sharp look out in tin: direction. Seven 
days passed by without the lovers having so mu:h as one glimpse 
of each other, except at church, and no day ever ended without a 
visit from ‘Muster’ Markham, even if it only lasted five minutes. 
He wooed the old grandmother with such of the kindly fruits of 
the earth as were to be obtained in ‘Clifforc’s’ gardens or hot- 
houses. He wooed Avice with rare flowers and fruits, and stories 
of life under lordly roofs. She listened to these eagerly, for they 
set before her a gorgeous world of which she had hitherto formed 
no conception, but nothing ever prevented her from making an 
effort to escape to the garden wall at the time when she knew 
that Willie might be there. Once she saw him and began to 
hurry to him, but a peremptory voice called on her to return. 

‘Let me just go out for five minutes,’ she pleaded ; ‘I feel to 
want a breath of fresh air.’ 

‘A breath of fresh air, indeed! It’s something else that you 
are feeling to want—something that you are a very great deal 
better without !’ said the grandmother sternly. ‘That’s how your 
poor mother went on—that garden wall was the first beginning of 
all her troubles, too! Your father used to come leaning over it 
and talking about love, and palavering her, and in spite of all I 
could say, or do, she would have him. She married him when he 
was barely out of his time, and he had never thought of laying by 
so much asa penny. It was all they could do to keep a roofover 
their heads and live at all, and yet he must needs go and sit and 
drink life and soul away at the public. I seed her grow thinner 
and whiter and heart-brokener every week, and she toiled and 
moiled, and fretted, and I had my husband on his dying bed and 
could do little to help her, and before long she was laid low i’ the 
kirk-yard and I had to take you, her one bit bairn, and work and 
fight to keep life in both on us. That’s eighteen years ago, and 
now, Avice, woman grown, you want to take and ruin your life 
just exactly the same way, and you want me to stand by and see 
you do it, and then be as broken-hearted as she was. I’ve blamed 
myself for one-and-twenty years for letting her cast life and 
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happiness away, but she begged me—she prayed me—she told 
me I was old and timorsome, and that everything was certain sure 
to go right, and she won me over to let her have her way, but I'll 
not see her bairn go the same trod and suffer the same sorrow 
that she did. Avice, my bairn, I’ve done my best to be kind to 
you; I lay you on your obedience to seek to have no underhanded 
meetings with young Brownlow.’ 

‘But Willie is different ; he is steady, he never goes into no 
public-houses. Willie F 

‘Let Willie be; I am fairly sick of his name. The very most 
that he has is a comely face and a civil-spoken tongue. He’s not 
established ; he’s too young to trust to for steadiness, At the 
best he’s not worth marrying upon. I have chosen you a good, 
well-to-do, respectable, and responsible man, with plenty of brass, 
and it’s him you must wed. It’s your plain duty, both to yourself 
and me. Come, honey, say yes! I have a right to settle this. 
Haven't I spent time and strength and money on you ever since 
I took you to be my own ?’ 

‘Oh Granny, yes, I know, I know. [I'll do anything in the 
world to please you, but give up Willie!’ 

‘Why don’t you say at once, anything in the world but what 
I want ?’ 


The Flower Show and Feast were to take place in two days. 
The lilac carnations were certain to be in full beauty by that time 
—just enough of them for one handsome nosegay, but how was 
Avice to find an opportunity to give it? ‘I will go out about 
five,’ she thought at last, ‘I will hide myself behind the lilacs at 
the top of the garden, and then slip down behind them to the 
corner of the wall. If I once get behind the trees safely, Granny 
will never suspect Iam there. She won’t start to watch me till 
seven, when Willie has done his work and got hisself fettled up a 
bit. Ill just stop there in hiding till he does come, and then I'll 
call him in a low voice and tell him where I am. When he comes 
to me I’ll show him one of the lilac branches, and tell him that if 
he comes on the Feast morning he will find the flowers I want him 
to wear tied to it just out of sight of all passers-by.’ 

At four o’clock stray drops of rain began to fall; at five they 
were falling much faster. Avice was glad of it, for her grandmother 
mightily exalted the power of rain, and was firmly persuaded that no 
one could ever set foot outside the door in wet weather without 
rueing it tilltheirdying day. She would probably think rain such 
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an effectual barrier against lovers’ meetings that she would not even 
look into the garden at all, and yet the girl suffered keen anxiety 
while trying to make her way unobserved to her lurking place. 
If her grandmother had heard the back door open she would 
infallibly be on the watch, and discover this deeply laid scheme. 

The lilac trees were, however, reached in safety. 

All the way as she went Avice had pretended to be weeding 
a little, and now she crept under the bushes, weeding as she went 
while in sight, then she forced herself in between a thick wet 
bush and the wall, and on to the corner, sure of remaining there 
in safety if she had not been detected already. 

No girl could have been happier than Avice when she had 
stood on the damp, spongy earth and leant against the damp cold 
wall for five minutes without hearing the dreaded voice. The 
rain now began to fall heavily. She was thankful that it did. 
It cooled her burning forehead, and made it absolutely certain that 
her grandmother would keep the house; but no sooner had she 
taken this comfort to her heart than she bethought herself that 
Willie also would most likely stay away, thinking it hopeless to 
seek an interview with her. She passed a dreary half hour with 
this thought for sole companion, and then through the dripping 
branches she saw him coming. He went to their old place by 
the wall, looked dismally around him, and then seemed to resign 
himself to waiting. Just as Avice was going to call him ina 
low voice to come to her, she heard a sound which made her 
heart stand still. Her awful grandmother was there! She had 
left the house in this heavy rain, and was standing by the wall 
speaking angrily to Willie. Once more Avice gently thrust aside 
the branches, and then she saw her. She had no umbrella, no 
protection of any kind. The rain had already beaten down the 
large round crown of her cap, and it and the soft starched frills, 
of which she had always been so proud, were now lying in a white 
pulpy mass on her head. She was not caring for the rain, she 
was bent only on heaping reproaches on Avice’s Willie, whom she 
loved, and when the first tumultuous whirl of fright and emotion 
had partly passed away Avice was able to hear some of them. 

‘Here you are!’ she cried, ‘sneaking about a place that you 
are not allowed to set foot in; here you are, prowling about 
aback o’ behint a respectable woman’s house, trying to prevent a 
decent, well brought up girl rendering obedience to the grand- 
mother who reared her when nobody else looked nigh hand her! 
It’s sham’ful of you, I say, and it’s sham’ful of her if she listens 
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to you! She shall never marry you, nor none like you. Why 
should she? She’s a bonnie girl and a good one, except when 
she lets herself be led away by you, and she has a right to look 
for something a deal better nor anything you could give her. 
You ought to think sham’ o’ yourself for trying to drag her down 
like that.’ 

‘No one will ever love her more nor I do, and I’d work my 
fingers to the bone for her.’ 

‘Work your fingers to the bone, that’s just talk, and as for 
love, it sickens me to hear the very name on’t! That’s the way 
her father talked when he courted my girl. Did his love keep 
him out of the public when he had got her? What's love? If 
it had any vally at all it would have kept him steady, and I 
shouldn’t have had to see my daughter die broken-hearted at two- 
and-twenty, nor to take and rear her bairn when I had scarcely a 
mouthful o’ bread for mysel’. Get away wi’ your love and your 
love talk to them as wants them. It’s not love that’s wanted 
most when folks comes a-courting, it’s good character, and a good 
bit of cash saved up and laid well away out at interest.’ 

‘No one can say aught agin my character, and I’ve saved j 

‘Nothing worth naming! You're a deal too young for that !’ 

‘I am going to start for myself.’ 

‘Start as soon as you like, you'll not start wi’ my Avice to 
help you! She’s promised elsewhere.’ 

‘She hasn’t promised herself!’ 

‘Mebby not, but she will. Avice likes What’s that ?’ 

‘That,’ was Avice trying to force the lilacs aside to go and 
say that she loved Willie and Willie only, and would marry no 
one else. Such was her first impulse, her second was to stay 
where she was and catch Willie when her grandmother had gone, 
and tell him the truth, and arrange with him some safe method 
of communication for the future. 

‘I don’t believe it!’ said Willie, in despair. 

‘ Wait till you see, then; Avice likes things decent and com- 
fortable about her. You'll see, young man, and soon! Now 
please to quit my premises. I’m getting my death here in the 
wet, but not one step will I stir till you are gone!’ 

Avice hoped that he would pass by the place where she was 
standing, in which case she would, in a low voice inaudible to her 
grandmother, say something which would make him go out of 
sight for a while and then return ; but he turned abruptly round, 
and began to retrace his steps to the village. In her despair, 
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she resolved to try to get round the garden behind the bushes, 
and out by the front gate, and after him before her grandmother 
reached the house; but just as she had all but succeeded in this, 
she heard the poor old woman fall heavily on the slippery path, 
and had to go to her aid. She was lying helplessly where she 
had fallen, and it was with the utmost difficulty that Avice raised 
her up and got her into the house. 

There it was warm and comfortable, and Avice put her in her 
chair by the fire while she removed her drenched clothing. Her lips 
were blue, her teeth chattered, her complexion was grey. Avice 
got her into her bed, gave her hot bottles and warm tea, and when 
all these things had been done Mrs. Walton said, ‘What you 
are doing is all to no use. I have got the death smit, and God 
forgive you, Avice, as I do, for it’s along of you!’ 

Avice ran to get help from someone more used to deal with 
illness than she herself was, and soon returned with Susie 
Batson, a neighbour’s wife, who promised to stay all night, and 
longer if needed, but shook her head when she saw the sick 
woman, and said, ‘I’m afeared it’s a case!’ 

Mrs. Walton let them do with her what they liked, and next 
morning it was the same. She was not unconscious, but never 
spoke, and never opened her eyes. Avice looked at her in silence 
and most miserable anxiety, and Susie looked at Avice with 
motherly pity. 

‘Don’t take on so terrible, my bonnie bairn,’ she said. ‘ You 
have nought to reproach yourself about in your behaviour to her. 
You have been a rare good girl to her, I will say that!’ 

‘I am terr’ble afeard I havn’t,’ said Avice, and as she spoke her 
grandmother’s eyes opened wide, and for the space of a minute or 


more rested on her with indescribable mournfulness, and then 
closed again. 


‘ What’s that?’ exclaimed Avice about noon, when the sound 
of distant music reached her ears. 

‘It’s the brass band playing in the park,’ answered Susie. 
‘Have you forgotten t’ flower-show ?’ 

Avice had. Her whole soul was filled with the overpowering 
dread of having to live the rest of her life with one thought 
continually uppermost in her mind—the thought that she had 
killed the woman who had been as a mother to her. 

‘ And by the bye, Avice, I’ve clean forgotten to tell you that 
Muster Markham—Clifford’s head-gardener, you know—comed 
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here first thing this morning ; it was just when you had dozed oft 
like in the armchair after your long, long watch. He said that 
summut had gone wrong wi’ some carnations as he was hoping to 
get a prize with, and that he had given you a plant of t’ same 
sort, and must have t’ flowers off it for to mak’ up his twelve 
varieties, so rather than rouse you up I made bold to tell him to 
go and get what he wanted for hissel’—not that I think he would 
have taken no for an answer.’ 

‘You did quite right,’ said Avice, for to her mind now she 
and Willie were criminals who had killed her grandmother, and 
had no right to happiness. ‘Muster’ Markham was welcome to 
the flowers—anybody was welcome to them. If her grandmother 
died she herself would never be able to bear the sight of Willie’s 
face again. 

And her grandmother would die. That morning the doctor 
had not absolutely said so, but he had shaken his head, and looked 
very grave, Being pressed for an answer, he had said he must see 
his old friend again in the evening before he could give a decided 
opinion. 

‘That means she'll very soon get her releasement,’ said Susie 
afterwards. ‘That’s how doctors do take and tell you their bad 
news. Not that I put my faith in doctors and their judgments ; 
wise women are a sight better to my thinking.’ 

‘ Wise women ?’ 

‘Yes, wise women. Women who charm illness away, and 
say wise words over sick folk. I’ve known old Molly Maddi- 
son fetch many a body round that had been given up by the 
doctors.’ 

Avice turned pale, for if Susie had begun to talk in this way all 
hope was over, and she, Avice, was a murderer. 

All through the long hot afternoon the old woman lay burn- 
ing with fever and sunk in stupor, and all the while the brass 
band in ‘Clifford’s’ park played gay dance-music, and the sun 
sparkled on the wistaria which brushed against the cottage 
windows. The doctor came at seven and felt his patient’s pulse, 
and told Avice that he was glad she had Mrs. Batson with her, for 
she was an experienced woman who knew what had to be done in 
such cases, and would be a help and a comfort to her if there was 
any great change; then he carefully brushed his glossy hat on 
the sleeve of his coat and went his way. 

‘That means she’s near her end!’ said Susie in the sick 
room. Even if their houses admitted of private conversation, reti- 
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cence on such subjects is not thought desirable by many village 
folk.  - 

The two sat almost in silence for many hours. Sometimes Mrs. 
Walton took a little water, but she never opened her eyes. Towards 
dawn Avice said, ‘I can’t bear this. That doctor’s done her no 
good at all! I’ve a great mind to go and fetch Molly Maddison.’ 

‘ Wise women don’t come to folks’ houses, they only tell them 
what to do.’ 

‘That’s what I want to know. We seem to do nothing but 
sit here and let her die! Ill go! I must!’ 

‘You'll have to cross Molly’s hand with silver if you do, and 
what’s the use of that when I can tell you every word she'll say ? 
Besides, you couldn’t rouse her up till five or six, and that would 
mak’ it too late to do what she'll tell you till dusk to-morrow 
night, and if I tell you, you could do it at dawn.’ 

‘What is it, then? Tell me quickly; you ought to have told 
me before! Surely you might have seen I was half broken- 
hearted ?’ 

‘There’s many don’t like witching,’ said Susie humbly. ‘ What 
you do when anyone who is dying has to be cured, is to go and 
fetch unspoken water. You tak’ a pitcher, and get some water that 
flows under a bridge ovver which living folk walk, and dead folk 
are borne. You mun gan for ’t owther at dawn o’ day or dusk of 
even. You mun nowther speak on t’ way there, nor on t’ way 
back, no matter what you see or hear, nor how you're tempted, or 
t’ water will loss all its vartue and vally, You mun bring it here 
into this room, and put it to your Granny’s lips, and let her sup 
three mouthfuls on’t. You munnot speak till she has done that, 
no more mun I, nor she. If any word is spokken by any one on 
us, t’ water will do her no good; but if she gets it supped down 
safely, she’ll be a whole woman, that’s sure.’ 

‘Tll go! Ill go!’ exclaimed Avice, ‘but why have you kept 
all this to yourself?’ Even while she spoke, dawn was drawing 
near. She hastily threw a shawl over her head, took a pitcher, 
and said, ‘Don’t speak to me when I come back, Susie; poor 
Granny won't, I know.’ 

‘Don’t you yourself speak. The way is lonesome, and there’s 
no knowing how you may be scared and tempted to skrike out. 
Keep your lips tight shut, and God bless your going out and your 
coming in.’ 

The bridge to which Avice was bound was at the far end of 
the straggling village. She was so bent on accomplishing her 
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errand successfully that she neither looked to the right nor to 
left, lest any unusual sight should startle herinto speech. Every- 
thing seemed grey and strange, and her loneliness oppressed her. 
Not a chimney smoked, not a door was open or unbarred. 
Farmer Hope’s fierce dog was shut up in the yard. Farmer 
Johnson’s turkey-cock, which was the dread of her life, was out of 
the way. Pray Heaven that both might continue to be so when 
she returned ; if not, how hard it would be to refrain from cries 
for help. She felt as if every dark corner was occupied by a 
murderous tramp, but hurried on resolutely notwithstanding. 
Dawn must be near, for the birds were beginning to pipe loudly. 
She passed the churchyard with a shudder, for if she failed in her 
task, her poor old grandmother might in a day or two be hidden 
away there for ever out of sight. Just as tears were stream- 
ing down her cheeks at the thought of this, she chanced to 
look up at the church spire, and there she saw the weathercock 
glistening with faint pencillings of gold. The sun must be 
even now peeping above the horizon, and the weathercock on high 
was catching the first glimpse of it. 

She hurried onwards to the bridge, but how was she to get any 
of the water from beneath it? for on both sides of the stream 
gardens ran down to it—gardens belonging to large houses, whose 
owners probably kept fierce dogs. 

The first she came to was the Hall where Markham worked, and 
as time was now precious she opened the large gate and went boldly 
down the drive till she came to a walk which took her to the water’s 
edge by the bridge, beneath which she quickly filled her pitcher 
and turned to go home. Just as she reached the gate she heard 
footsteps in the road. ‘ Even if it’s “ Clifford ” himself, mad with 
anger against me, he’ll not get a word from me,’ was her thought, 
but as soon as she was back in the road she saw that it was her 
Willie. He looked pale and ill, and had a stout stick in one hand 
and a bag in the other. This was an overpowering temptation to 
speak which she had assuredly not taken into account, and most 
fervently she prayed for help to resist it. 

‘You here at this time!’ said Willie severely. ‘Not that you 
haven’t a right to come to where Muster Markham is working at 
any time you like, if you’re engaged to him.’ 

‘I didn’t come to speak to him and I am not engaged to him!’ 
trembled on Avice’s lips, but did not shape itself into words ; and 
tears rose to her eyes, because she could not explain why she was 
there. 
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‘I never thought to set eyes on you no more,’ he said, half 
crying himself, ‘and when I do you won’t speak to me.’ 

Not speak to him! .She would soon show him how false and 
unjust that was, and instantly went close to him and held up 
her pale lips to be kissed. But he started back, exclaiming, ‘ You 
don’t suppose that I care for an odd kiss, now and then, that’s 
stolen from Markham! It’s all or nothing, that I want. Which 
is it to be? Speak!’ 

She put a finger on her lips in token that she must not speak 
—then she pointed to the water, hoping he might understand. 

‘Oh, you have to be still as water, have you? Then Markham’s 
somewhere within hearing, I suppose ; but I’m not afeard of him !’ 

She shook her head, and again put her finger to her lips. 

‘I understand. You have given in to your grandmother, now 
she’s ill, and have promised never to speak to me no more. So 
they’ve let you out on an érand just for once, Avice, and you like 
érands to Muster Markham.’ 

Avice longed to shake her head once more, to show, if possible, 
how untrue this was, but her grandmother's life and her own peace 
of mind for the rest of her days were at stake, and greatly she 
feared that if she continued to make signs of this kind they 
would be regarded by the invisible powers whose aid she was 
seeking as equivalent to speech itself. 

‘Oh, I understand all you don’t like for to tell me,’ said Willie 
mournfully. ‘I knew about it directly I saw Muster Markham 
flaunting about yesterday at the flower-show with all your bonnie 
lilac carnations stuck in the breast of his coat. He tell’t me they 
were a present from you and I didn’t believe him; but when I 
walked by your garden they were all gone, so I saw it was true, 
and your keeping away from our meeting-place for ten days and 
more showed me your grandmother had got her way, so I had 
nought to do but make up my mind to loss you. I’ve loved you 
ever since I was a lad at school, Avice, and you will not even speak 
to me now when speaking only means saying good-bye for ever.’ 

His eyes were filled with tears; he wrung her hand, and she 
saw that he was going. What did that black bag mean? She 
all but put a finger inquiringly on it in the hope of drawing forth 
some explanation, but remembered what she was doing in time, 
and checked herself. 

‘You might have told me you were going to give me up, Avice ; 
it was cruel not to do as much as that! Well, I couldn’t help 
seeing him wear the flowers you had promised to me, but I can 
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help seeing him walking about with you as his sweetheart and 
wife. Iam not going to stop here todo that! I’m off by the 
next steamer to my brother in Canada. Good-bye! Some lasses 
are easily overpersuaded, and it seems as you are one of them, but. 
I'll never let mysel’ think unkindly of you. Good-bye! It’s 
good-bye for ever and ever, for I’ll not come back no more, so you 
may open your lips to say good-bye, though you have promised 
not to speak to me.’ 

Avice stood gazing at him. Not a word of what he had 
said had been intelligible to her after that terrible word ‘Canada’ 
had been spoken, and the presence of that black bag explained. 
Canada was as bad as death. All her strength had seemed to 
be leaving her at its name; but while she was struggling to 
keep her feet, some of the water she was carrying had splashed 
on them, and this had partly brought her back to her senses, 
With one hand she held the pitcher tightly to her side, with the 
other she clutched Willie’s arm and tried to draw him home with 
her. Ifshe could but do that and keep him there till the water 
had been given and taken, then she might speak. 

‘What’s the use of crying and carrying on like that, if it’s 
Markham that you mean to wed? I'll stay and only be too glad, 
if you'll say it’s me. Say but the word, and never, no, never in 
this world will I leave you! Come honey, speak ; one word will 
doit. I'll count up to three, and if you don’t speak afore “ three” is 
said I'll know what I have got to do. One... Two... Three!’ 
And at the word ‘three’ he wrung her hand, and strode away 
without looking back once. 

MARGARET HUnr. 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


ONCERNING the notes on Mr. Courthope’s History of English 
Poetry, published in the last Ship, Mr. Courthope sends me 
the enclosed remarks. 
* ‘ * 

‘My friend, Mr. Andrew Lang, kindly allows me to send a 
note with reference to some remarks of his in the last number of 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE on my History of English Poetry, which 
are apparently founded on a misconception of my meaning. 

‘ Perhaps he will let me make use of the opportunity first to 
return thanks to my numerous critics for the generous encourage- 
ment they have given me in what is at least a difficult and laborious 
task ; and then to say a few words about a tendency which seems 
to prevail among some of them, and by which he himself has been 
more or less influenced, but against which I think I have a right, 
in justice to myself, to utter a mild protest. I have been very 
careful in the first paragraph of my History to explain the 
nature of my subject and to define its limits. I think, therefore, 
that it is the duty of all those who criticise the book to bear in 
mind its announced scheme, and not merely to look at it from 
their own point of view. Many of them have not observed this 
condition. 

‘For example, a very generously disposed critic in the 
Atheneum blames me for not beginning the history of English 
literature with the poetry of Cedmon. But I have announced 
in my first paragraph that my subject is the history of the art 
of English poetry from the time of Chaucer. I have selected this 
starting-point because it is in the age of Chaucer that we first 
find anything like an artistic treatment of poetical subjects, in the 
metres which are still in use, and in language intelligible to the 
general reader. Before Chaucer’s time we have to use a dictionary, 
as if we were learning a foreign language, and I do not think it 
possible to trace the continuity of the art methodically from this 
primitive stage. In saying this, of course I do not mean, and my 
History shows that I do not mean, that the English language, as 
we use it, is not derived directly from the Anglo-Saxon. 

‘Again, Mr. Lang seems to think that, in order to be an 
adequate historian of the subject, I ought to show myself an 
infallible guide on matters of folklore, philology, anthropology— 
VOL. XXVI. NO. CLVI. UU 
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possibly even anthropophagy. It is needless to say I have no pre- 
tensions whatever to speak as an authority on these questions, 
but I venture to think the history of the art of English poetry 
can be traced without the omniscience Mr. Lang demands. Folk- 
lore, and much other antiquarian knowledge, illustrate the sources 
of English poetry, but they are not of the essence of my subject— 
viz. the progress of the art of English poetry from the time of 
Chaucer. The duty of the historian is to form the best opinion 
he can on the nature and origin of the elements that make up 
the poetry of Chaucer; but if his historical structure is to have 
any unity, it must be built on the lines which he has himself con- 
ceived and defined. 

‘Other critics, again, have complained that I have not done 
justice to some of their own favourite poets, such as Dunbar. 
Perhaps I have not. But here, again, I would ask all readers to 
remember that mine is a history of the art of English poetry, 
and that I have announced my intention of judging the merits of 
individual poets according to my own conception of the progress 
of the art. 

‘So much for the scheme of my History. Now as regards 
Mr. Lang’s particular misconception. This relates to an opinion 
I have expressed about the use of genealogical matters in 
Beowulf. I have said that “nothing can be more careless and 
casual than the references to the heroic exploits, the family 
relationships, and the tribal feuds” in this poem. Mr. Lang 
supposes me to mean that the poet of Beowulf is maccurate in 
his genealogies, and, on that assumption, he says that I am not 
only inconsistent with myself (because I afterwards say that these 
genealogical references have probably “a firm basis of fact”), but 
that I also do an injury to the character of Homer, who is quite 
accurate in his genealogical statements, 

‘Now I think that, if Mr. Lang will refer again to the passage 
in my History which he cites, he will see from the context that I 
use the words, “ careless and casual,” as meaning simply “ un- 
methodical.” I am trying to prove that Beowulf is, fundament- 
ally, the work of a minstrel, not of a literary poet; and I argue 
that a literary poet, if he introduced genealogical references at all, 
would have been likely to do so in a much more formal and 
systematic manner than is the case in Beowulf, the author of 
which poem doubtless knew that he was dealing with matters 
familiar to his hearers as well as to himself, and so introduced 
them casually. 

‘Clearly this is not inconsistent either with what is said after- 
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wards about the historical value of the genealogies in Beowulf, or 
with what Mr. Lang says about the genealogies in Homer. 
‘'W. J. CoURTHOPE.’ 
* a * 

I owe Mr. Courthope satisfaction in regard to ‘careless and 
casual.’ But I conceived that I had ‘ hedged’ as to the construc- 
tion which he puts on these words. As a rule they are pretty 
nearly synonymous with ‘inaccurate’; however, Mr. Courthope 
meant them as equivalent to ‘ unmethodical,’ and, indeed, we do 
not expect any poet to write pedigrees in the manner of Burke's 
Peerage. So that part of the question is a matter of mere words, 


on which I should have been more careful. 


* * 
* 


I do not want to take an unfair advantage of the editorial 
‘last: word,’ so, as to the rest, I merely observe that, when I 
desired encyclopedic learning in a historian of English literature, 
I never expected to get it! I only expressed an ideal. But, as 
to knowledge of folklore, and its use to a literary historian, I do 
think it essential, at least to a student of early literary periods. 
The relations between the popular genius, in Volkslieder and 
Marchen, on one side, and accomplished literary art, epic, lyric, 
dramatic, on the other, deserve careful and adequate study. Mr. 
Courthope’s whole theory on these matters, as set forth in his 
pages on ‘ The Decline of Minstrelsy,’ appears to me to be a theory 
which very few students of the popular culture of Europe can now 
accept. The mass of French and English opinion is certainly 
opposed to his views ; at least on some important points. Again, 
on the Celtic problem, Mr. Courthope’s ideas could not but be 
modified, I fancy, by the study of ancient MSS. of Irish popular 
and heroic tales, which are folklore. Readers of Mr. Alfred 
Nutt’s work on The Holy Grail have an excellent instance before 
them of folklore applied to literary history. In this matter we 
have on our side the great authority of Aristotle in his Poetics, 
and of Horace in the Ars Poetica. ‘ Poetry began in improvisa- 
tion,’ Aristotle says—that is, in the naif outburst of the popular 
genius. A very interesting book might be written on the evolu- 
tion of literature from this point, on the action and interaction of 
professional and popular poetry and romance. The writer would 
certainly need to be an anthropologist. And, though Mr. 
Courthope’s book has another scope and aim, yet he finds him- 
self compelled to touch on the subjects which I have indicated. 
In his occasional remarks he shows, I venture to think, no great 
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knowledge of the topic, though of course I may be prejudiced by 





difference of opinion. In such a book as Mr. Courthope’s only ; 
two or three pages on these points were needed. But to write t 
even these two or three pages perfectly, considerable study of | 
themes rather obscure and remote was required. Again, in order ‘ 
to write adequately four pages on what the Americans would call 

‘the Celtic side-show,’ an historian should have made himself 

familiar with the books and even with the scattered essays of the 

most recent Celtic scholars. In Celtic studies great advance has . 
undeniably been made in the last twenty years, and with this . 
advance the general historian of our literature ought to keep é 
abreast. Thus I seem to be falling back on my original impossible i 
ideal of an historian endowed with encyclopzdic perfection. In . 
literary history it is necessary to read many books, of which the I 


sole fruit may be the absence of an erroneous sentence or two, 
‘Hard, hard, hard it is, only not to stumble’; and we actually 
need to know even the matter about which it is our intention not 
to write. And, of course, it is impossible to satisfy critics ; while 
one has regretted that Mr. Courthope’s History begins so late, 
another finds fault with him because it begins so early! 


* * 
* 





A point of interest on which Mr. Courthope and I differ is 
the relative amount of the debt of popular to artistic and of 
artistic io popular poetry and romance. When ballads were 
rediscovered by Percy, and revived by Scott, the Grimms, Biirger, 
Goethe, and others, critics very naturally opposed the charm and 
power of popular literature to the expiring artificialities of the 
school of Pope. The ideas of Rousseau about ‘a return to 
Nature’ were in the air, and literary criticism regarded ballads as 
poems in that state so blessed (according to Mr. Squeers) ‘the 
state of Nature.’ Then came Wordsworth’s theory of simplicity, 
of unconventionality, and, behold, we have the old ballad-makers 
installed as Professors of Poetry. Now the ballad (like all art) is 
not in ‘a.state of Nature, if by a ‘state of Nature’ is meant a 
perfect freedom from rules, from conventions. The ballad is 
a notoriously conventional kind of poem, only its conventions are 
very unlike those of Pope and his mechanical imitators. 


* * 
* 





On that point Mr. Courthope and I, and every one, are agreed. 
3ut I cannot follow him when, to be brief, he reasons (if I under- 
stand him) that romantic ballads are all, or nearly all, founded 
on the data of old literary romances. That some ballads, 
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especially English ballads, are versified popular degradations of 
literary romances, I am prepared to admit. That all romantic 
ballads, as Tamlane, Clerk Saunders, The Bonny Hind, The 
Wife of Usher’s Well, are based on literary romances I know no 
evidence to prove. 


* * 
* 


The truth is that there is a come and go, a va-et-vient, or 
running debtor and creditor account between the popular and the 
artistic genius. The people supply, as Aristotle knew, the first 
germs of form, in improvisations for the lyric, in festal sports 
for the drama, in the Fescennina licentia, as Horace notes, for 
satire. We may add the magical chants, and the chants (of pur- 
pose magical) for the various labours of man and the changing 
seasons of the year. The rude early measures of folklore were 
modified and improved by professional bards or minstrels. So 
much for form. 


* * 
* 


As to matter, the folk supplied ail the old Mdrchen, scattered 
about the whole world, ancient and modern, while these Mdrchen 
were taken up and done into epics by professional literary poets. 
The fabliaux, and many of the romances of the Middle Ages, 
are built up on popular data, on folklore tales. Thus the debt 
of the literary to the popular genius is enormous. The folk, 
again, in its turn takes back a literary romance from the written 
book, perhaps, and reduces it to ballad rhyme. Here the folk, 
very probably, is merely recovering i's own. But the ballad 
(where a literary romance and a populer pvem have the same theme) 
may have been made, at first hand, on the popular donnée which 
the romance writer also employed. Nobody will say, in another 
field, that the rural fairy tales of France are all taken from 
Charles Perrault. On the other hand, Perrault took his tales 
from the people, from the lips of old nurses, and refined them. 
The people may accept one of his literary versions, or may cleave 


to its old original tradition. 
* * 


* 

A folklorist follows this va-et-vient of literary forms and of 
matter for romance, and he does not usually agree with Mr. 
Courthope’s theory of the restricted and second-hand character of 
the popular genius. To that genius the wearied literary talent 
returns, as Hera yearly renewed her maidenhood in the fountain 
of Argos. Thus Theocritus goes to the people for his amcbean 
dialogues in verse; and Scott and Coleridge are bathed in the 
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fairy well of old popular ballads. This, at least, is the prevalent 
view among folklorists; and if Mr. Courthope had made the 
lowly themes his study, I fancy that a few sentences in his book 
would be written otherwise than as they are. Really the whole 
problem is at least as important as any problem of literature can 
be, and that is why my ideal historian of English literature is to 
be ‘ an Admiral Crichton,’ as an American lady was good enough 
lately to call the present scribe. 
* * 
* 

May I recommend, to lovers of poetry, Mr. Robert Bridges’s 
excellent treatise An Essay on Keats (Lawrence & Bullen)? 
It is easy to gush over Keats; to give a clear and original account 
of his aims and methods is a very different task. Endymion, 
for example, seems to a superficial reader as aimless and unme- 
thodical as Alice in Wonderland. ‘It is a severe task to keep 
the attention fixed.’ Keats is said to have revelled in The Faery 
(Jueen like a young horse rolling and ramping in a meadow. In 
Endymion he certainly ramps and rolls on the luxuriant flowery 
herbage of the Muse’s mead. Most of us notice no more, but 
Mr. Bridges, catching the fine end of a clue of allegory, makes 
even Endymion significant and systematic. Even in Keats’s 
own mind the allegory may have been ‘a thing subconscious and 
subliminal,’ but Mr. Bridges’s interpretation adds dignity and 
coherence to a poem which, as usually read, is in much need of 
both. The other poems, notably Hyperion, are illuminated by 
Mr. Bridges in the same convincing manner. One would gladly 
see this remarkable study in its proper place, as the Introduction 
to Keats’s collected poems. The human character of Keats, with 
its rapid development, and the consequent or parallel development 
of his poetic genius, have probably never been so ingeniously and 
sympathetically described. The essay is so closely written, so 
full of matter, that here one cannot deal with it in detail, and I 
must content myself with recommending it to lovers of poetry 
*, . . a little clan,’ and to critics of poetry, that they may learn, 
as it were, to ‘ burn with a hard gemlike flame’ for what is great 
and immortal; and not to be effusive over what is petty, even if 


it be contemporary. 


* * 
* 


It is quite a long time since I told a ghost story here. ‘I 
have been steady for months,’ but now, in the gloaming, writing 
in the Haunted Chamber of Castle, I must be a little 
spookish. The chamber, by the way, is now the smoking-room, 
and spirits only appear late in the evening. But this is frivolous; 
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to my story! It is not really a ghost story, only psychical. 
Every occultist knows that objects are mysteriously brought to 
séances through stone walls. These objects are technically named 
apports, Of course, as there are apports, or imports, there must 
be déports, or exports. How the thing is managed I don’t know; 
‘ grant to the spirits powers of molecular selection ’ and (granting 
the spirits) it is easy. But I am more inclined to believe that 
the medium conceals the apports about his person, and plays 
them as he finds opportunity. 
* * 
~ 
My tale is not about an apport but a déport. There were 
once two aged sisters, in one of whom old age had developed a 
slight whimsey of picking up and concealing trifles. She was a 
prowling, acquisitive old body. This poor lady had an accident 
with fire, and died in a few days, during which her less «.miable 
oddities disappeared. After her death a lady took a photograph 
of her grave-stone, and, accompanied by a girl of her friends, 
carried two mounted copies of the piece to the surviving sister. 
Both copies were in the sister’s hands, when the photographer 
jaid, ‘If poor Miss X. were alive, she would be jealous of my 
giving you both the photographs.’ ‘ Where is the other?’ asked 
the sister. One copy had vanished as they spoke, and, though a 
most minute search was made, because of the singularity of the 
circumstance, that deported photograph has never been recovered. 
Apparently the Mr. Hyde, so to speak, of old Miss X. was still 
playing its former tricks, by dint, no doubt, of molecular selection. 
These disappearances of things are very common in China, says 
Dr. Nevius, in his work on Demoniacal Possession in China. 
Byt a lady who knew Dr. Nevius, and knows the Chinese, tells 
mp that she prefers a hypothesis in which the molecules selected 
y be as big as a watch, a half-crown, or any other article of 
prtable property. 
* é * 
, Professor D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson (junior) has kindly 
sént me an essay on ‘Bird and Beast in Ancient Symbolism.’ 
His theory is that beasts and birds on Greek coins represent not 
only these creatures, but the stars named after them, and that 
they correspond to ‘ the positions relative to one another of the 
heavenly bodies, and in some cases to the configuration of the 
sik at critical periods of the year, or at the festival seasons of the 
cities to which the coins belong.’ For example, we often find the 
bull and lion together in ancient art. Why? Well, we often 
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find them together in Homer, because the lion was always going 
for the cattle. Perhaps we need look no further for an explana- 
tion of the animals in art. But Mr. Thompson turns aside to 
rend persons who, ‘running folklore to the death, seek to read 
antiquity in the light of savagery.’ Such persons would be very 
likely to explain animals on Greek coins as a survival of totemism 
and animal worship. You have (1) a totem tribe wearing its 
totem as a badge; this is common in all parts of the savage world. 
Then (2) the tribe, becoming civilised, keeps its old badge, and 
stamps it on local coins centuries after totemism is forgotten. 
This might easily occur, but to prove that it did actually occur 
would need convergent evidence of various kinds in each indi- 
vidual case. That analogous causes produced the local animal- 
worships of civilised Egypt is now pretty generally admitted, even 
by Egyptologists. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Thompson argues ‘we must see fallacy in every theory 
which treats as nascent and primitive the civilisation of a period 
of exalted poetry, the offspring of ages of antecedent culture.’ 
Certainly we must, but the most civilised ages may, and do, 
retain survivals from extremely remote periods of barbarism. A 
Greek tribe might be totemistic and savage in 4000 B.C., civilised, 
and, in religion, of the Olympic faith, in 600 Bc. Yet the 
civilisation of 600 B.c. might retain on its coins the badge which 
the barbarism of 4000 B.c. tattooed on its bare body. Why have 
the stars bestial names in Greece at all? Well, they have similar 
names among Australian blacks. The Greeks are not to be 
reckoned uncivilised because they retained stellar names first 
given in the savage condition of life. We may (if we find grounds 
for doing so) regard the beasts on Greek coins as survivals of 
totemism, without impugning the civilisation of coin-making 
Greece. The Athenian Thesmophoria and the Eleusinia had the 
closest parallels among the Pawnees, not because the Athenians of 
the Periclean Age were like the Pawnees, but because they 
retained religious institutions from an age when their remote 
ancestors were on the Pawnee level. All this seems obvious 
enough when once we grasp the meaning of the word ‘ survival.’ 
But I am not maintaining that the beasts on the coins are 
descended from totems, only that, if any of them are, the fact is 
not inconsistent with a high civilisation. 


ANDREW LaNG. 
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The ‘ Donna.’ 


THE EDITOR begs to acknowledge the following. Contributions received after 
September 15 will be entered in the November number :— 


Anon. (Hadleigh), a parcel of clothing. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Editor requests that his correspondents will be good enough to 
write to him informing him of the subject of any article they wish to 
offer, before sending the MS. A stamped and addressed envelope should 
accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 
acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for acci- 
dental loss. All communications should be addressed to 


The Editor of Loncman’s Macazineg, 
39 Paternoster Row, London, EC, 














NEW BOOK BY DR. A. CONAN DOYLE. 





Just published. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS 


Being a Series of Sixteen Letters written by 
J. STARK MUNRO, M.B. 
To his Friend and former Fellow-Student, Herbert Swanborough, 


of Lowell, Massachusetts, during the Years 1881-1884. 


EDITED AND ARRANGED BY 


A. CONAN DOYLE, 


Author of ‘ Micah Clarke’ &c. 





GLASGOW HERALD.—‘ Somewhat strong food, 
but it is a true and an honest book.’ 


GLOBE.—‘ Stark Munro’s endeavours to found a 
practice and maintain respectable appearances on next 
to nothing a day provide some very amusing reading, 
and may be trusted to help young practitioners to go 
their rounds with that cheerful countenance which 
patients so often seek in vain.’ 


INQUIRER.— Dr. Doyle’s latest book affords him 
an outlet for some frank and outspoken comments on 
the orthodox religious way of looking at things, and 
wecannot doubt that many who have been attracted 
by his powers as a tale-teller will more or less con- 
ssiously come under bis sway as a teacher.’ 


DAILY NEW...—‘ The picture «7 Cullingworth is 
at once original and true; closely observed and skil- 
fully portrayed, with a vigorous vitality and a 
human interest that will make many readers regret 
that there is not more about him in the book. This 
extraordinary, exuberant creature, with his restless 
energy, his amusing schemes, his savage temper, and 
queer blend of treachery and good fellowship, is one 
of the freshest figures to be met with in any recent 
fiction,’ 


SHEFFIELD AND ROTHERHAM INDEPEN- 
DENT.— Dr. Doyle makes an interesting and stimulat- 
ing book out of unpromising materials. He is quite 
successtul in giving his narrative the air of a transcript 
from real life. One cannot but feel that the religious 
part of the book will do good in stimulating thought. 
How to be at once religious and quite reasonable is the 
problem which Dr. Doyle's hero sets himself, and he 
approaches it in a way that we venture to think 
would not cause him to be looked at askance by 
religious people to the extent depicted in this book.’ 





RICHARD LE GALLIENNE in the STAR,—‘ Culling- 
worth, I repeat, is a striking and most diverting 
creation—a sort of young Dr. Abernethy, building up 
his practice by violence and eccentricity—a much more 
interesting creation than Sherlock Holmes, and I pray 
Dr. Doyle to give us more of him.’ 


SPEAKER, —‘ Allowing for altered days and 
changed style, ‘“‘ The Stark Munro Letters” remind us 
not a little of Defoe, and of Defoe at his best. We see 
the scenes which the writer describes; we feel the 
reality of the situations through which his hero 
passes, and we finally lay the book aside with an over- 
powering feeling that we have been face to face with 
the truth.’ 


SCOTSMAN.— Mr, A. Conan Doyle’s new story 
is a book well worthy of its author, and will rank with 
his most successful productions, It tells a simple 
story, the peculiar fascination of which is more easy to 
feel than to analyse or describe, but which depends toa 
considerable extent on the remarkable skill (like that 
of Daniel Defoe) with which this author’s manner 
induces his readers to believe in the real existence of 
imaginary characters.’ 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘Munro went into 
partnership, but how he was “ choused” out of it by 
the magnificent blackguard, and how he set up ia 
practice on his own account, and how Cullingworth’s 
practice declined under a series of adverse coroners’ 
inquests, and how he set sail in all the opulence of 
magnificent quackery as an eye-specialist to the Brazils 
and South America, are they not written at length in 
the “Stark Munro Letters”? which everyone must 
read; for not to know Cullingworth should surely 
argue oneself to be unknown.’ 





47 YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE RENOWN. 
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PREPARED CORN 
Is the Original of all Corn Flours, 
GOES FARTHEST, 
and gives greatest satisfaction. 


(TEA-LIKE.) 
The‘ choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Cocoa, on being subjected to powerful hydraulic 
pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use 
a finely flavoured powder—*COcoAINE,’.@ product 
which, when prepared with boiling water, has only the 
consistence of tea, of which it is now taking the place 
with many. Its active principle, being a gentle nerve 
stimulant, supplies the needed energy without unduly 
exciting the system. 
Sold in Packets and Tins, labelled : 


JAMES EPPS and CO., Ltd. 
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LAZENBY’S 


HARVEY 


LAZENBY'S PICKLES 
S LAZENBY’S SOUPS 


S AU C FE LAZENBY’S SOUP SQUARES 


PREPARED FROM 
THE ORIGINAL RECIPE 


© LAZENBY’S TABLE JELLIES 


BEARS THE WELL KNOWN LakEL | AZENBY’S POTTED MEATS 


Signed 
Chyabek Lazy | AZENBY’S BAKING POWDER 
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FOR FACE SPOTS, ITCHING, ECZEMA, REDNESS, AND ROUGHNESS. 


BR and 1/9 per Box. 





SPOTTISWOODE & CO. PRINTERS, NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON. 
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